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LoKG  T7HTST  is  played  by  four  persons,  -mth.  a  pack  of  fifty-two 
cards.  The  order  and  value  of  the  cards  is  as  follows  ;  Ace  is  highest 
in  play  and  lowest  in  cutting.  Then  foUow  King^  Queen^  Knave,  Ten^ 
!N'ine,  Eight,  Seven,  Six,  Five,  Four,  Three,  Two,  the  lowest.  The  four 
players  divide  themselves  into  two  parties,  each  player  sitting  opposite 
Ms  partner.  The  division  is  usually  determined  by  cutting  the  cards, 
the  two  highest  and  the  two  lowest  being  partners ;  or  the  partnership 
may  be  settled  by  each  player  drawing  a  card  from  the  pack  spread  out 
on  the  table.    The  holder  of  the  lowest  card  is  the  dealer. 

DEALIXa. 

The  dealer  delivers  to  ea6h  player  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the 
player  to  his  left,  one  card  at  a  time  until  the  whole  pack  is  dealt  out ; 
thus  giving  to  each  player  thirteen  cards.  The  last  card  (the  trump 
card)  is  turned  face  upwards  on  the  table,  where  it  remains  until  it  is  the 
turn  of  dealer  to  play  to  the  first  trick,  the  dealer  should  then  Gbefore 
playing)  take  the  trump  card  into  his  hand. 

PLATTN-a  THE  TTATTO^ 

"When  the  deal  has  been  completed,  and  the  players  have  arranged 
their  cards,  the  eldest  hand  leads  any  card  he  pleases,  each  player  plays 
-a  card  to  the  lead,  and  the  highest  card  of  the  suit  led  wins  the  trick. 
Trumps  win  all  other  suits.  Each  player  must  follow  suit  if  he  can,  but 
if  not  able  to  follow  suit,  he  may  play  any  card  he  chooses.    The  win- 
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ner  of  the  trick  plays  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  nntil  the  thirteen  tricks  are 
played.    A  second  deal  then  occnrS;  and  so  the  game  proceeds, 

SCOErN-G. 

The  game  consists  of  ten  points.  Each  trick,  above  six,  counts  one 
point. 

The  Ace,  King,  Queen  and  Elnave  of  trumps  are  Honors,  and  are  thus 
reckoned ; 

If  a  player  and  his  partner,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  hold — 

I.  The  four  honors,  they  score  four  points. 

II.  Any  three  honors,  they  score  two  points. 

III.  Only  two  honors,  they  do  not  score. 

Honors  must  be  claimed  before  the  trump  card  of  the  following  hand 
is  turned  up,  or  they  cannot  be  scored.  To  score  honors  is  not  sufficient ; 
they  must  be  called  at  the  end  of  the  hand ;  if  so  called,  they  may  be 
scored  at  any  time  during  the  game. 

When  either  side  is  at  eight  points,  that  side  has  the  privilege  of  call- 
ing and  scoring  honors  before  the  hand  is  played;  but  the  honors  must 
be  called  and  shown  before  the  player  (who  calls)  leads  or  plays,  or  they 
cannot  be  claimed  until  the  play  of  the  hand  is  completed.  A  player 
who  holds  two  honors  (at  the  score  of  eight)  wlien  it  is  his  turn  tojplay 
(but  before  playing),  asks  his  partner,  *^  Can  you  one  ?  "  or^  "  Have  you 
an  honor?''  If  his  partner  holds  the  requisite  court  card,  the  honors  are 
then  shown,  the  points  scored,  and  the  game  ended.  The  holder  of  a 
single  honor  must  not  inquire  of  his  partner  if  he  has  two. 

If  any  one  calls  after  having  played,  or  reminds  his  partner  of  calling, 
after  the  deal  is  completed,  the  adversaries  may  claim  a  fresh  deal. 

If  any  one  calLs  without  having  two  honors,  or  without  being  at  the 
score  of  eight,  or  shall  answer  the  call  without  having  an  honor,  the  ad- 
versaries may  consult  as  to  a  fresh  deal,  reclaiming  their  hands  if  thrown 
down. 

If  a  player  whose  side  is  at  the  score  of  eight,  holds  three  or  four 
honors  in  his  own  hand,  he  may  show  and  score  them,  when  it  is  his 
turn  to  play,  and  thus  end  the  game. 

At  nine  points  honors  do  not  count. 

The  penalty  for  a  revoke  takes  precedence  of  all  other  scores,  tricks 
score  next,  and  honors  last.  At  the  score  of  eight,  however,  honors 
count  before  tricks,  provided  they  are  properly  called  and  shown,  but 
not  otherwise. 

The  game  is  usually  marked  on  the  table  by  coins  or  counters.  Many 
pretty  little  contrivances  have  been  invented  as  Vhistrinarkers ;  but  if 
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coins  he  nsed,  the  following  is  the  simplest  way  of  arranging  them  in 
order  to  denote  the  score : 

1  23456  7.  8  9 

O 
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It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  unit  when  above  stands  for  three,  when  helow 

for  Jive, 

SHOET  WHIST. 

The  works  on  "Whist  hj  ^'  Cavendish/^  Clay,  Pole,  Dray  son,  and  other 
accepted  modem  writers,  aU  treat  of  Short  Whist.  This  is  the  game 
now  universally  played  in  England  at  the  clubs  and  in  fashionable 
circles ;  and  no  writer  of  any  importance  has  written  about  the  old  ten- 
point  game  since  the  time  of  Matthews.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ex- 
pend much  time  in  describing  Short  "Whist,  its  principles  being  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  older  game. 

Short  Whist  is  not  much  played  in  the  United  States.  Seven-point 
Whist  is  the  popular  game  here,  that  is,  seven  points  up  without  scoring 
honors.    This  is  sometimes  improperly  called  Short  Wliist. 

The  game  of  Short  Whist  is  five  poiats  with  honors,  and  is  often  de- 
cided in  one  hand.  The  other  points  of  difference  between  that  and  the 
old  game  are  as  foUows : 

I.  There  is  no  calhng  out  for  honors. 

II.  Single,  double  and  treble  games  are  scored.     {See  Laws  1  to  12.) 

III.  A  rubber  is  the  best  two  out  of  three  games ;  and  the  winners  of 
the  rubber  gain  two  points  (called  rubber  poiats)  ia  addition  to  the  value 
of  their  games. 

It  will  be  seen  upon  examination  of  Law  8  that  one  side  might  gaiu 
two  single  games  of  one  poiut  each,  which  would  be  more  than  offset  if 
their  adversaries  were  to  win  a  treble,  or  game  of  three  points.  The 
rubber  points  are  intended  to  remedy  this  iuequahty. 

The  laws  which  we  herewith  give  are  firom  the  EngUsh  Club  code,  and 
are  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  Short  Whist,  The  references  in 
brackets  and  explanatory  foot-notes  are  by  '^  Cavendish.'^ 

THE  LAWS  OF  WHIST. 

THE  EUCBEK. 

1.  The  rubber  is  the  best  of  three  games.  If  the  first  two  games  bo 
won  by  the  same  players^  the  third  game  is  not  played. 


SCORETG. 

2.  A  game  consists  of  ^ye  points.    Each  trick,  above  six,  connts  one 
point. 

3.  Honors,  i.  e.,  Ace,  King,  Queen  and  Knave  of  trumps  are  thus  reck- 
oned : 

If  a  player  and  his  partner,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  hold— 

I.  The  four  honors,  they  score  four  points. 

II.  Any  three  honors,  they  score  two  points. 

III.  Only  two  honors,  they  do  not  score. 

4.  Those  players,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  a  deal,  are  at  the 
score  of  four,  cannot  score  honors. 

5.  The  penalty  for  a  revoke  (See  Law  72),  takes  precedence  of  all 
other  scores.     Tricks  score  next.     Honors  last. 

6.  Honors,  unless  claimed  before  the  trump  card  of  the  following  deal 
is  turned  up,  cannot  be  scored. 

7.  To  score  honors  is  not  sufficient;  they  must  be  called  at  the  end  of 
the  hand ;  if  so  caUed,  they  may  be  scored  at  any  time  during  the  game. 

8.  The  winners  gain — 

I.  A  treble,  or  game  of  three  pointy,  when  their  adversaries  have  not 
scored. 

II.  A  double,  or  game  of  two  points,  when  their  adversaries  have 
scored  less  than  three. 

III.  A  single,  or  game  of  one  point,  when  thek  adversaries  have  scored 
three  or  fom-. 

9.  The  winners  of  the  rubber  gain  two  points  (commonly  called  the 
rubber  points),  in  addition  to  the  value  of  thek  games. 

10.  Should  the  rubber  have  consisted  of  three  games,  the  value  of  the 
losers'  game  is  deducted  from  the  gross  number  of  pomts  gained  by  their 
opponents. 

11.  If  an  erroneous  score  be  proved,  such  mistake  can  be  corrected 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  game  in  which  it  occun*ed,  and  such  game  is 
not  concluded  until  the  trump  card  of  the  following  deal  has  been  turned  up. 

12.  If  an  erroneous  score,  affecting  the  amount  of  the  rubber,  i  be 
proved,  such  mistake  can  be  rectified  at  any  time  during  the  rubber. 

CUTTI]N'G. 

13.  The  Ace  is  the  lowest  card. 

14.  In  aU  cases,  every  one  must  cut  from  the  same  pack. 

15.  Should  a  player  expose  more  than  one  card,  he  must  cut  again. 
^e.g.  If  a  pingle  Is  scored  by  mistake  for  a  double  or  treble,  or  vice  versd. 
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FQ-RMATTOX  OF  TABLE. 

16.  If  there  are  more  tlian  four  candidates^  the  players  are  selected  by 
cutting ;  those  first  in  the  room  having  the  preference.  The  four  who  cut 
the  lowest  cards  play  first,  and  again  cnt  to  decide  on  partners ;  the  two 
lowest  play  against  the  two  highest ;  the  lowest  is  the  dealer,  who  has 
choice  of  cards  and  seats^  and;  having  once  made  his  selection,  must 
abide  by  it. 

17.  "When  there  are  more  than  six  candidates,  those  who  cnt  the  two 
next  lowest  cards  belong  to  the  table,  which  is  complete  with  six  players; 
on  the  retirement  of  one  of  those  six  players,  the  candidate  who  cnt  the 
next  lowest  card,  has  a  prior  right  to  any  aftercomer  to  enter  the  table. 

CTJTTIDS^G  CAPvDS  OF  EQUAL  YALUE. 

18.  Two  players  cuttmg  cards  of  eqnal  value,  i  unless  such  cards  are 
the  two  highest,  cut  again;  should  they  be  the  two  lowest,  a  fresh  cut  is 
necessary  to  decide  which  of  those  two  deals.  ^ 

19.  Three  players  cutting  cards  of  equal  value  cut  again ;  should  the 
fourth  (or  remaining)  card  be  the  highest,  the  two  lowest  of  the  new  cut 
are  partners,  the  lower  of  those  two  the  dealer ;  should  the  fourth  card 
be  the  lowest,  the  two  highest  are  partners,  the  origmal  lowest  the  dealer.  ^ 

CTJTTrtfG  OUT. 

20.  At  the  end  of  a  rubber,  should  admission  be  claimed  loj  my  one, 
or  by  two  candidates,  he  who  has,  or  they  who  have  played  a  greater 
number  of  consecutive  rubbers  than  the  others  is,  or  are,  out;  but  when 
an  have  played  the  same  number,  they  must  cut  to  decide  upon  the  out- 
goers  ;  the  highest  are  out. 

EKTET  AKD  EE-EliTTET. 

21.  A  candidate  wishing  to  enter  a  table  must  declare  such  intention 

1  Li  cutting  for  partners. 

2  Example.  A  Three,  two  Sixes,  and  a  Knave  are  cut.  The  two  Sixes  cut  again  and 
the  lowest  plays  with  the  Three.  Suppose  at  the  second  cut,  the  two  Sixes  cut  a 
King  and  a  Queen,  the  Queen  plays  with  the  Three. 

If.  at  the  second  cut,  a  lower  card  than  the  Three  is  cut,  the  Three  still  retains  its 
•Drivileges  as  original  low,  and  has  the  deal  and  choice  of  cards  and  seats. 
^  3  Example.  Three  Aces  and  a  Two  are  cut.    The  three  Aces  are  cut  ag^ain.    The 
Two  is  the  original  high,  and  plays  with  the  highest  of  the  next  cut. 

Suppose,  at  the  second  cut,  two  more  Twos  and  a  King  are  drawn.  The  King 
plays  with  the  original  two,  and  the  other  pair  of  Twos  cut  again  for  deal. 

Suppose  instead,  the  second  cut  to  consist  of  an  Ace  and  two  Knayes.  The  two 
Kixayes  out  again,  and  the  highest  plays  with  the  Two. 
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prior  to  any  of  the  players  having  cut  a  card;  either  for  the  purpose  oi 
cominenciug  a  fresh  rubber  or  of  cutting  out. 

22.  In  the  formation  of  fresh  tables,  those  candidates  who  have  neither 
belonged  to  nor  played  at  any  other  table  have  the  prior  right  of  entry ; 
the  others  decide  their  right  of  admission  by  cutting. 

23.  Any  one  quitting  a  table  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  a  rubber  may, 
with  consent  of  the  other  three  players,  appoint  a  substitute  in  his 
absence  during  that  rubber. 

24.  A  player  cutting  into  one  table,  whilst  belonging  to  another,  loses 
Ms  right  1  of  re-entry  into  the  latter,  and  takes  his  chance  of  cutting  in, 
as  if  he  were  a  firesh  candidate.  ^ 

25.  If  any  one  break  up  a  table,  the  remaining  players  have  the  prior 
right  to  him  of  entry  into  any  other,  and  should  there  not  be  sufficient 
vacancies  at  such  other  table  to  admit  all  those  candidates,  they  settle 
their  precedence  by  cutting. 

SHTJFELIKG. 

26.  The  pack  must  neither  be  shuffled  below  the  table  nor  so  that  the 
face  of  any  card  be  seen. 

27.  The  pack  must  not  be  shuffled  during  the  play  of  the  hand. 

28.  A  pack,  having  been  played  with,  must  neither  be  shuffled,  by 
dealing  it  into  packets,  nor  across  the  table. 

29.  Each  player  has  a  right  to  shuffle,  once  only,  except  as  provided 
by  Rule  32,  prior  to  a  deal,  after  a  false  cut  (see  Law  34),  or  when  a  new 
deal  {see  Law  37)  has  occurred. 

30.  The  dealer's  partner  must  collect  the  cards  for  the  ensuing  deal, 
and  has  the  first  right  to  shuffle  that  pack. 

31.  Each  player  after  shuffling  must  place  the  cards,  properly  collected 
and  face  downwards,  to  the  left  of  the  player  about  to  deal. 

32.  The  dealer  has  always  the  right  to  shuffle  last ;  but  should  a  card 
or  cards  be  seen  dming  his  shuffling  or  whilst  giving  the  pack  to  be  cut, 
he  may  becompelled  to  re- shuffle. 

THE   DEAL. 

33.  Each  player  deals  in  his  turn;  the  right  of  dealing  goes  to  the  left. 

34.  The  player  on  the  dealer's  right  cuts  the  pack,  and  in  dividhig  it 
must  not  leave  fewer  than  four  cards  in  either  packet ;  if  in  cutting,  or  ia 
replacing  one  of  the  two  packets  on  the  other^  a  card  be  exposed,  ^  or  if 

1  i.  e.  His  prior  right - 

2  And  last  in  the  room  (vide  Law  16). 

»  After  the  two  packets  have  been  re-united.  Law  38  comes  into  operation. 
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there  be  any  confusion  of  the  cards,  or  a  doubt  as  to  the  exact  place  in 

which  the  pack  was  divided,  there  must  be  a  fresh  cut. 

35.  WTien  a  player,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cut,  has  once  separated  the 
pack,  he  cannot  alter  his  intention;  he  can  neither  re-shuffle  nor  re-cut 
the  cards. 

36.  "WTien  the  pack  is  cut,  should  the  dealer  shuffle  the  cards,  he  loses 
his  deal. 

A  :kew  deal. 

37.  There  must  be  a  new  deal^ — 

I.  If  during  a  deal,  or  during  the  play  of  a'  hand,  the  pack  be  proved 
incorrect  or  imperfect. 

II.  If  any  card,  excepting  the  last,  be  faced  in  the  pack. 

38.  If,  whilst  dealing,  a  card  be  exposed  by  the  dealer  or  his  partner, 
should  neither  of  the  adversaries  have  touched  the  cards,  the  latter  can 
claim  a  new  deal;  a  card  exposed  by  either  adversary  gives  that  claim  to 
the  dealer,  provided  that  his  partner  has  not  touched  a  card;  if  anew 
deal  does  not  take  place,  the  exposed  card  cannot  be  called. 

39.  If,  during  dealing,  a  player  touch  any  of  his  cards,  the  adversa- 
ries may  do  the  same,  without  losing  their  privilege  of  claiming  a  new 
deal,  should  chance  give  them  such  option. 

40.  If,  in  dealing,  one  of  the  last  cards  be  exposed,  and  the  dealer  turn 
up  the  trump  before  there  is  reasonable  time  for  his  adversaries  to  decide 
as  to  a  fresh  deal,  they  do  not  thereby  lose  their  privilege. 

41.  If  a  player,  whilst  dealings  look  at  the  trump  card  his  adversaries 
have  a  right  to  see  it,  and  may  exact  a  new  deal. 

42.  If  a  player  take  into  the  hand  dealt  to  him  a  card  belonging  to  the 
other  pack,  the  adversaries,  on  discovery  of  the  error,  may  decide  whether 
they  win  have  a  fresh  deal  or  not. 

A    MISDEAL. 

43.  A  misdeal  loses  the  deal.  ^ 

44.  It  is  a  misdeaP — 

I.  Unless  the  cards  are  dealt  into  four  packets,  one  at  a  time  in  regular 
rotation,  beginning  with  the  player  to  the  dealer's  left. 

II.  Should  the  dealer  place  the  last  (i.  e.  the  trump)  card,  face  down- 
wards, on  his  own  or  any  other  pack. 

III.  Should  the  trump  card  not  come  in  its  regular  order  to  the  dealer; 
but  he  does  not  lose  his  deal  if  the  pack  be  proved  imperfect. 

*  I.  €.  The  same  dealer  must  deal  again.     Vide  also  Laws  47  and  50. 

2  Except  as  provided  in  Laws  4=5  and  50, 

3  iSee  also  Law  36. 
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lY.  Shonld  a  player  have  fourteen ^  cards,  and  either  of  the  other 
three  less  than  thirteen.  2 

Y.  Should  the  dealer^  under  an  impression  that  he  has  made  a  mistake, 
either  count  the  cards  on  the  table  or  the  remainder  of  the  pack. 

YI.  Shonld  the  dealer  deal  two  cards  at  once,  or  two  cards  to  the  same 
hand,  and  then  deal  a  third ;  hut  if,  prior  to  deahng  that  thhd  card,  tne 
dealer  can,  bj  altering  the  position  of  one  card  only,  rectify  such  error, 
he  may  do  so,  except  as  provided  by  the  second  paragraph  of  this  Law. 

YII.  Should  the  dealer  omit  to  have  the  pack  cut  to  him,  and  the  ad- 
versaries discover  the  error,  prior  to  the  trump  card  being  turned  up,  and 
before  looking  at  their  cards,  but  not  after  having  done  so. 

45.  A  misdeal  does  not  lose  the  deal  if,  during  the  deahng,  either  of 
the  adversaries  touch  the  cards  prior  to  the  dealer^s  partner  having  done 
so  ;  but  should  the  latter  have  first  interfered  with  the  cards,  notwith- 
standing either  or  both  of  the  adversaries  have  subsequently  done  the 
same,  the  deal  is  lost. 

46.  Should  three  players  have  their  right  number  of  cards — the  fourth 
have  less  than  thirteen,  and  not  discover  such  deficiency  until  he  has 
played  any  of  his  cards,  ^  the  deal  stands  good ;  should  he  have  played, 
he  is  as  answerable  for  any  revoke  he  may  have  made  as  if  the  missing 
card,  or  cards,  had  been  in  his  hand;^  he  may  search  the  other  pack  for 
it,  or  them. 

47.  If  a  pack,  during  or  after  a  rubber,  be  proved  incorrect  or  imper- 
fect, such  proof  does  not  alter  any  past  score,  game,  or  rubber :  that 
hand  in  which  the  imperfection  was  detected  is  null  and  void ;  the  dealer 
deals  again. 

48.  Any  one  deahng  out  of  turn,  or  with  the  adversary's  cards,  may 
be  stopped  before  the  trump  card  is  turned  up,  after  which  the  game 
must  proceed  as  if  no  mistake  had  been  made. 

49.  A  player  can  neither  shude,  cut,  nor  deal  for  his  partner,  without 
the  permission  of  his  opponents. 

50.  If  the  adversaries  interrupt  a  dealer  whilst  dealing,  either  by  ques- 
tioning the  score  or  asserting  that  it  is  not  his  deal,  and  fail  to  estabhsh 
such  claim,  should  a  misdeal  occm*,  he  may  deal  again. 

51.  Should  a  player  take  his  partner's  deal  and  misdeal,  the  latter  is 
liable  to  the  usual  penalty,  and  the  adversary  next  in  rotation  to  the 
player  who  ought  to  have  dealt  then  deals, 

1  Or  more. 

2  The  pack  being  perfect.     See  Law  47. 

3  i.e.  Until  after  he  has  played  to  the  first  trick. 
*  Vide  also  Law  70,  and  Law  44,  paragraph  iv. 
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THE  TEUMP  CAEB. 

52.  The  dealer,  when  it  is  Ms  turn  to  play  to  the  first  trick,  should 
take  the  trump  card  into  his  hand;  if  left  on  the  table  after  the  first  trick 
be  turned  and  quitted,  it  is  liable  to  be  called  ;i  his  partner  may  at  any 
time  remind  him  of  the  liability. 

53.  After  the  dealer  has  taken  the  trump  card  into  his  hand,  it  cannot 
be  asked  for;2  a  player  naming  it  at  any  time  during  the  play  of  that 
hand,  is  liable  to  have  his  highest  or  lowest  timnp  called.  ^ 

54.  If  the  dealer  take  the  trump  card  into  his  hand  before  it  is  his  turn 
to  play,  he  may  be  desired  to  lay  it  on  the  table ;  should  he  show  a 
wrong  card,  this  card  may  be  called,  as  also  a  second,  a  third,  etc.^  until 
the  trump  card  be  produced. 

55.  If  the  dealer  declare  himself  unable  to  recollect  the  trump  card, 
his  highest  or  lowest  trump  may  be  called  at  any  time  during  that  hand, 
and  unless  it  cause  him  to  revoke,  must  be  played ;  the  call  may  be  re- 
peated, but  not  changed,  i,  e.,  from  highest  to  lowest,  or  vice  versd, 
until  such  card  is  played. 

CAKDS  LIABLE  TO    BE  CALLED. 

56.  AH  exposed  cards  are  liable  to  be  called,  and  must  be  left*  on  the 
table ;  but  a  card  is  not  an  exposed  card  when  dropped  on  the  fioor,  or 
elsewhere  below  the  table. 

The  following  are  exposed^  cards : — 

I.  Two  or  more  cards  played  at  once.^ 

II.  Any  card  dropped  with  its  face  upwards,  or  in  any  way  exposed 
on  or  above  the  table,  even  though  snatched  up  so  quickly  that  no  one 
can  name  it. 

57.  If  any  one  play  to  an  imperfect  trick  the  best  card  on  the  table,  '^ 
or  lead  one  which  is  a  winning  card  as  against  his  adversaries,  and  then 
lead  agam,^  or  play  several  such  winning  cards,  one  after  the  other, 
without  waiting  for  his  partner  to  play,  the  latter  may  be  caUed  on  to 

1  It  is  not  usual  to  call  the  trump  card  if  left  on  the  table. 

2  Any  one  may  inquire  what  the  trump  suit  is,  at  any  time. 

3  In  the  manner  described  in  Law  65. 
^  Face  upwards. 

s  Detached  cards,  (i.  e.,  cards  taken  out  of  the  hand,  but  not  dropped)  are  not 
Liable  to  be  called  unless  named;  vide  Law  60.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  be- 
tween exposed  and  detached  cards. 

6  If  tv/o  or  more  cards  are  played  at  once,  the  adversaries  have  a  right  to  caU 
wMch  they  please  to  the  trick  in  course  of  play,  and  afterwards  to  call  the  others. 

^  And  then  lead  without  waiting  for  his  partner  to  play. 

®  Witliout  waiting  for  his  partner  to  play. 
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win,  if  he  can,  the  first  or  any  other  of  these  tricks,  and  the  other  cards 
thus  improx)erly  played  are  exposed  cards. 

58.  If  a  player,  or  players,  under  the  impression  that  the  game  is  lost, 
or  won,  or  for  other  reasons,  throw  his  or  their  cards  on  the  table  face 
upwards,  such  cards  are  exposed,  and  liable  to  be  called,  each  player's 
by  the  adversary;  but  should  one  player  alone  retain  his  hand,  he  cannot 
be  forced  to  abandon  it. 

59.  If  all  four  players  throw  their  cards  on  the  table  face  upwards,  the 
hands  are  abandoned;  and  no  one  can  again  take  up  his  cards.  Should 
this  general  exhibition  show  that  the  game  might  have  been  saved,  or 
won,  neither  claim  can  be  entertained,  unless  a  revoke  be  established. 
The  revoking  players  are  then  liable  to  the  foUowing  penalties:  They 
cannot  under  any  circumstances  win  the  game  by  the  result  of  that  hand, 
and  the  adversaries  may  add  three  to  their  score,  or  deduct  three  firom 
that  of  the  revoking  players. 

60.  A  card  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  hand  so  as  to  be  named  is 
liable  to  be  called;  but  should  the  adversary  name  a  wrong  card,  he  is 
liable  to  have  a  suit  called  when  he  or  his  partner  have  the  lead.  ^ 

61.  If  a  player,  who  has  rendered  himself  liable  to  have  the  highest 
or  lowest  of  a  suit  called,  fail  to  play  as  desired,  or  if  when  called  on  to 
lead  one  suit,  lead  another,  having  in  his  hand  one  or  more  cards  of  that 
suit  demanded,  he  incurs  the  penalty  of  a  revoke. 

62.  If  any  player  lead  out  of  turn,  his  adversaries  may  either  caU  the 
card  erroneously  led ;  or  may  caU  a  suit  from  him  or  Ms  partner  when  it 
is  next  the  turn  of  either  of  them^  to  lead. 

63.  If  any  player  lead  out  of  turn,  and  the  other  three  have  followed 
him,  the  trick  is  complete,  and  the  error  cannot  be  rectified ;  but  if  only 
the  second,  or  the  second  and  third  have  played  to  the  false  lead,  their 
cards,  on  discovery  of  the  mistake,  are  taken  back ;  there  is  no  penalty 
against  any  one,  excepting  the  original  ofiender,  whose  card  may  be 
called — or  he,  or  his  partner,  when  either  of  them^  has  next  the  lead, 
may  be  compelled  to  play  any  suit  demanded  by  the  adversaries. 

64.  In  no  case  can  a  player  be  compelled'  to  play  a  card  which  would 
oblige  him  to  revoke. 

1  i.  e.  The  first  time  that  side  obtains  the  lead. 

2  i.  e.  The  penalty  of  calling  a  suit  must  be  exacted  from  "whicheYer  of  them  next 
first  oblaius  the  lead.  It  follows  that  if  the  player  who  leads  out  of  turn  is  the 
partner  of  the  person  who  ought  to  havo  led,  and  a  suit  is  called,  it  must  be  called 
at  once  from  the  right  leader.  If  he  is  allowed  to  play  as  he  pleases*  the  only  penalty 
that  remains  is  to  call  the  card  erroneously  led. 

«  i,  e,  Wliiciiever  of  them  next  first  has  the  lead. 
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65.  The  call  of  a  card  may  be  repeated^  imtil  such  card  has  been 
played. 

66.  If  a  player  called  on  to  lead  a  suit  have  none  of  it,  the  penalty  is 
paid, 

CAEDS  PLAYED  IN   EEEOE,  OE  XOT  PLATED  TO  A  TEICK. 

67.  If  the  third  hand  play  before  the  second,  the  fourth  hand  may  play 
before  his  partner. 

68.  Should  the  third  hand  not  have  played,  and  the  fourth  play  before 
his  partner,  the  latter  may  be  called  on  to  win,  or  not  to  win  the  trick. 

69.  If  any  one  omit  playing  to  a  former  trick,  and  such  error  be  not 
discovered  until  he  has  played  to  the  next,  the  adversaries  may  claim  a 
new  deal ;  should  they  decide  that  the  deal  stand  good,  the  surplus  card 
at  the  end  of  the  hand  is  considered  to  have  been  played  to  the  imperfect 
trick,  but  does  not  constitute  a  revoke  therein. 

70.  If  any  one  play  two  cards  to  the  same  trick,  or  mix  his  trump,  or 
other  card,  with  a  trick  to  which  it  does  not  properly  belong,  and  the 
mistake  be  not  discovered  until  the  hand  is  played  out,  he  is  answerable 
for  all  consequent  revokes  he  may  have  made.  (See  also  Law  46. )  If, 
during  the  play  of  the  hand,  the  error  be  detected,  the  tricks  may  be 
counted  face  downwards,  iu  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  among 
them  a  card  too  many ;  should  this  be  the  case,  they  may  be  searched, 
and  the  card  restored ;  the  player  is,  however,  liable  for  aU  revokes  which 
he  may  have  meanwhile  made, 

THE  eeyoe:e. 

71.  Is  when  a  player,  holding  one  or  more  cards  of  the  suit  led,  plays 
a  card  of  a  different  suit.  (See  also  Law  61.) 

72.  The  penalty  for  a  revoke : 

I.  Is  at  the  option  of  the  adversaries,  who  at  the  end  of  the  hand  may 
either  take  three  tricks  from  the  revoking  player,  2  or  deduct  three  poiuts 
from  his  score,  or  add  three  to  their  own  score. 

II.  Can  be  claimed  for  as  many  revokes  as  occur  during  the  hand. 

III.  Is  applicable  only  to  the  score  of  the  game  ia  which  it  occurs. 

*  IT.  Cannot  be  divided,  i.  e.,  a  player  cannot  add  one  or  two  to  his 
own  score  and  deduct  one  or  two  from  the  revoking  player. 

Y.  Takes  precedence  of  every  other  score,  e.  g. — The  claimants  two-^ 
their  opponents  nothing— the  fonner  add  three  to  their  s.CQre— ^d  lihereby 

^  At  every  trick. 

«  And  add  tliem  to  their  own. 
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-win  a  treble  game^  even  should  the  latter  have  made  thirteen  tricks,  and 
held  four  honors. 

73.  A  revoke  is  established,  if  the  trick  in  which  it  occur  be  turned 
and  quitted;  i.  c,  the  hand  removed  from  that  trick  after  it  has  been 
turned  face  downwards  on  the  table — or  if  either  the  revoking  player,  or 
his  partner,  whether  in  his  right  turn  or  otherwise,  lead  or  play  to  the 
following  trick. 

74.  A  player  may  ask  his  partner  whether  he  has  not  a  card  of  the  suit 
which  he  has  renounced ;  should  the  question  be  asked  before  the  trick 
is  turned  and  quitted,  subsequent  turning  and  quitting  does  not  establish 
the  revoke,  and  the  error  may  be  corrected,  unless  the  question  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  or  unless  the  revoking  player  or  his  partner  have 
led  or  played  to  the  following  trick. 

75.  At  the  end  of  the  hand,  the  claimants  of  a  revoke  may  search  all 
the  tricks.  (/See  Law  77.) 

76.  If  a  player  discover  his  mistake  in  time  to  save  a  revoke,  the  adver- 
saries, whenever  they  think  fit,  may  caU.  the  card  thus  played  in  error,  or 
may  require  him  to  play  his  highest  or  lowest  card  to  that  trick,  in  which 
he  has  renounced ;  any  player  or  players  who  have  played  after  him  may 
withdraw  their  cards  and  substitute  others ;  the  cards  withdrawn  are  not 
liable  to  be  called. 

77.  If  a  revoke  be  claimed,  and  the  accused  player  or  his  partner  mJT 
the  cards  before  they  have  been  sufficiently  examined  by  the  adversaries, 
the  revoke  is  established.  The  mixing  of  the  cards  only  renders  the 
proof  of  a  revoke  difficult ;  but  does  not  prevent  the  claim,  and  possible 
establishment,  of  the  penalty. 

78.  A  revoke  cannot  be  claimed  after  the  cards  have  been  cut  for  the 
following  deal. 

79.  The  revoldng  player  and  his  partner  may,  mider  all  circumstances, 
require  the  hand  in  which  the  revoke  has  been  detected  to  be  played 
out. 

80.  If  a  revoke  occur,  be  claimed  and  proved,  bets  on  the  odd  trick,  or 
on  amount  of  score,  must  be  decided  by  the  actual  state  of  the  latter, 
after  the  penalty  is  paid. 

81.  Should  the  players  on  both  sides  subject  themselves  to  the  penalty 
of  one  or  more  revokes,  neither  can  win  the  game ;  each  is  punished  at 
the  discretion  of  his  adversary.  ^ 

82.  In  whatever  way  the  penalty  be  enforced,  under  no  circumstances 
'^,an  a  player  win  the  game  by  the  result  of  the  hand  dming  which  he 
nas  revoked ;  he  cannot  score  more  than  four,     (  Vide  Bule  61,) 

*■  In  the  manner  prescribed  in  Law  T2. 
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CALLrt^G  rOPv  KEW  CAUDS. 

83.  Any  player  (on  paying  for  them)  before,  but  not  after,  the  pack  be 
eut  for  the  deal,  may  call  for  fresh  cards.  He  must  call  for  two  new 
packS;  of  which  the  dealer  takes  his  choice, 

ge:ni:eal  etjles. 

84.  "WTiere  a  player  and  his  partner  have  an  option  of  exacting  from 
their  adversaries  one  of  two  penalties,  they  should  agree  who  is  to  make 
the  election,  but  must  not  consult  with  one  another  which  of  the  two 
penalties  it  is  advisable  to  exact ;  if  they  do  so  consult,  they  lose  their 
right ;  ^  and  if  either  of  them,  with  or  without  consent  of  his  partner,  de- 
mand a  penalty  to  which  he  is  entitled,  such  decision  is  final. 

This  rule  does  not  apply  in  exacting  the  penalties  for  a  revoke  ;  partners  have 
then  a  right  to  consult. 

85.  Any  one  dming  the  play  of  a  trick,  or  after  the  four  cards  are 
played,  and  before,  but  not  after  they  are  touched  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  them  together,  may  demand  that  the  cards  be  placed  before 
their  respective  players. 

86.  If  any  one,  prior  to  his  partner  playing,  should  call  attention  to 
the  trick — either  by  saying  that  it  is  his,  or  by  naming  his  card,  or, 
without  being  required  so  to  do,  by  drawing  it  towards  him — the  adver- 
saries may  require  that  opponent's  partner  to  play  the  highest  or  lowest 
of  the  suit  then  led,  or  to  win  or  lose^  the  trick. 

87.  In  all  cases  where  a  penalty  has  been  incurred,  the  offender  is 
bound  to  give  reasonable  time  for  the  decision  of  his  adversaries. 

88.  If  a  bystander  make  any  remark  which  calls  the  attention  of  a 
player  or  players  to  an  oversight  affecting  the  score,  he  is  liable  to  be 
called  on,  by  the  players  only,  to  pay  the  stakes  and  all  bets  on  that 
game  or  rubber. 

89.  A  bystander,  by  agreement  among  the  players,  may  decide  any 
question. 

90.  A  card  or  cards  torn  or  marked,  must  be  either  replaced  by  agree- 
ment, or  new  cards  called  at  the  expense  of  the  table.      "  ' 

91.  Any  player  may  demand  to  see  the  last  trick  turned,  and  no  more. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  more  than  eight  cards  be  seen  dming  the 
play  of  the  hand,  viz. :  the  four  cards  on  the  table  which  have  not  been 
tm-ned  and  quitted,  and  the  last  trick  turned, 

i  To  demand  any  penalty. 
2  i.e.  Befrain  from  winning. 
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ETIQUETTE  OP  WHIST. 

The  following  rules  belong  to  the  establLsted  Etiquette  of  Whist. 
They  are  not  called  lawS;  as  it  is  diflScult,  in  some  cases  impossible,  to 
apply  any  penalty  to  their  infraction,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  cease  to 
play  with  players  who  habitually  disregard  them : 

Two  packs  of  cards  are  invariably  used  at  Clubs :  if  possible,  this 
should  be  adhered  to. 

Any  one,  having  the  lead  and  several  winning  cards  to  play,  should 
not  draw  a  second  card  out  of  his  hand  until  his  partner  has  played  to 
the  first  trick,  such  act  being  a  distinct  intimation  that  the  former  has 
played  a  winning  card. 

!N"o  intimation  whatever,  by  word  or  gesture,  should  be  given  by  a 
player  as  to  the  state  of  his  hand,  or  of  the  game.  ^ 

A  player  who  deskes  the  cards  to  be  placed,  or  who  demands  to  see 
the  last  trick,  2  should  do  it  for  his  own  information  only,  and  not  in 
order  to  invite  the  attention  of  his  partner. 

IsTo  player  should  object  to  refer  to  a  bystander  who  professes  himself 
xminterested  in  the  game,  and  able  to  decide  any  disputed  question  of 
facts;  as  to  who  played  any  particular  card— whether  honors  were 
claimed  though  not  scored,  or  vice  versa,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  unfair  to  revoke  purposely ;  having  made  a  revoke,  a  player  is 
not  justified  in  making  a  second  in  order  to  conceal  the  first. 

Until  the  players  have  made  such  bets  as  they  wish,  bets  should  not 
be  made  with  bystanders. 

Bystanders  should  make  no  remark,  neither  should  they  by  word  or 
gesture  give  any  intimation  of  the  state  of  the  game  until  concluded 
and  scored;  nor  should  they  walk  round  the  table  to  look  at  the  different 
hands. 

No  one  should  look  over  the  'liand  of  a  player  against  whom  he  is 
betting. 

TECHOT:CAL  TEEMS  USED  rN"  THE  MODEEIT    SCIENTIEIC    GAME. 

Command, — ^Tou  are  said  to  have  the  command  of  a  suit  when  you 
hold  the  best  cards  in  it.  If  you  have  sufficient  of  them  to  be  able  to 
draw  all  those  in  the  other  hands  (as  would  probably  be  the  case  if  you 
had  Ace,  King,  Queen,  and  two  others),  the  command  is  complete;  if 
not,  it  may  be  only  partial  or  temporary.  Commanding  cards  are  the 
cards  which  give  you  the  command. 

1  The  question,  "  Who  dealt  ?"  is  irregular,  and  iX  asked  should  not  be  answered. 

a  Or  wlio  asJiS  wbat  the  trump  suit  ia. 
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Bouhtful  Card. — ^A  card  of  a  suit  of  which  yonr  partner  may  have 
the  best. 

Establish. — A  suit  is  said  to  "be  established  when  yon  hold  the  com- 
plete command  of  it.  This  may  sometimes  happen  to  be  the  case 
originally,  bnt  it  is  more  common  to  obtain  it  in  the  conrse  of  the  play 
by  ^^  clearing  ^^  away  the  cards  that  obstmcted  yon,  so  as  to  remain  with 
the  best  in  yonr  hand.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  establish  yonr  long  snit 
as  soon  as  yon  can,  for  which  purpose  not  only  yonr  adversaries^  hands, 
bnt  also  yonr  partneris,  must  be  cleared  from  the  obstructing  cards. 

Finessing  is  an  attempt,  by  the  third  player,  to  make  a  lower  card 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  higher  (which  it  is  usually  his  duty  to  play) 
under  the  hope  that  an  intermediate  card  may  not  lie  to  his  left  hand. 
Thus,  having  Ace  and  Queen  of  your  partners  lead,  you  finesse  the 
Queen,  hoping  the  fourth  player  may  not  hold  the  King.  Or,  if  your 
partner  leads  a  Knave,  and  you  hold  the  King,  you  may  finesse  or  pass 
the  Knave,  i.  e.,  play  a  small  card  to  it,  under  the  hope  that  it  may  force 
the  Ace. 

Forcing  means  obliging  your  partner  or  your  adversary  to  trump  a 
trick,  by  leading  a  suit  of  which  they  have  none. 

Leading  Tiirougli  or  Up  To, — If  you  play  first  you  are  said  to  lead 
through  your  left-hand  adversary,  and  icp  to  your  right-hand  adversary. 

Master  Card,  or  Best  Card. — This  means  the  highest  card  of  the  suit 
in  at  the  time.  Thus,  if  the  Ace  and  King  were  out,  the  master  card 
would  be  the  Queen. 

Fenounce. — ^When  a  player  has  none  of  the  suit  led  he  is  said  to  re- 
nounce that  suit. 

EevoJce. — If  he  fails  to  follow  suit  when  he  has  any  of  the  suit,  he 
revoJces  and  incurs  a  serious  penalty. 

Seesaw,  or  saw,  is  when  each  of  two  partners  ruffs  a  different  suit,  so 
that  they  may  load  alternately  into  each  other's  hands. 

Signal  for  Trumps. — Throwing  away,  unnecessarily  and  contrary  to 
ordinary  play,  a  high  card  before  a  low  one,  is  called  the  signal  for 
trumps,  or  asking  for  trumps ;  being  a  command  to  your  partner  to  lead 
trumps  the  first  opportunity — a  command  which,  in  the  modern  scien- 
tific game,  he  is  bound  to  obey,  whatever  his  own  hand  may  be. 

Singleton. — Having  one  card  only  in  a  suit. 

Strengthening  Flay. — This  is  getting  rid  of  high  cards  in  any  suit, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  give  an  improved  value  to  the  lower  cards  of 
that  smt  still  remaining  in,  and  so  to  strengthen  the  hand  that  holds 
them.     Strengthemng  play  is  best  for  the  hand  that  is  longest  in  the  suit. 

Strong  Suit — *^  Cavendish  "  says ;     '^  A  suit  may  be  strong  in  two  dis- 
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tinct  ways.  1.  It  may  contain  more  than  its  proportion  of  high  cards. 
For  example,  it  may  contain  two  or  more  honors,  one  honor  in  each  suit 
being  the  average  for  each  hand.  2.  It  may  consist  of  more  than  the 
average  mimhcr  of  cards,  in  which  case  it  is  numerically  strong.  Thus 
a  suit  of  four  cards  has  numerical  strength;  a  suit  of  live  cards  great 
numerical  strength.  On  the  other  hand  a  suit  of  three  cards  is  numeri- 
cally weali. 

,  ^^ Suppose,  for  example,  you  have  five  cards  headed  by,  say,  a  Ten  in 
.  one  suit,  and  Ace,  Eling,  and  one  other,  say  the  Two,  in  another  suit. 
If  you  lead  from  the  Ace,  King,  Two  suit,  all  your  power  is  exhausted  as 
soon  as  you  have  parted  with  the  Ace  and  King,  and  you  have  given 
the  holder  of  numerical  strength  a  capital  chance  of  establishing  the 
suit.  It  is  true  that  this  fortunate  person  may  be  your  partner;  but  it 
is  twice  as  likely  that  he  is  yom*  adversary,  since  you  have  two  adversaries 
and  only  one  partner.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  lead  from  the  five  suit, 
though  yom'  chance  of  establishing  it  is  slight,  you  at  aU  events  avoid 
assisting  your  adversary  to  establish  his ;  the  Ace  and  King  of  your 
•  three  suit,  stiH  remaining  in  yom-  hand,  enable  you  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  that  suit,  and  may  procure  you  the  lead  at  an  advanced 
period  of  the  hand/' 

The  best  suit  of  all  to  lead  from  is,  of  course,  one  which  combines 
both  elements  of  strength. 

Tenace. — The  best  and  third  best  card  left  in  any  suit,  as  Ace  and 
Queen,  which  is  the  major  tenace.  If  both  these  cards  have  akeady 
been  played,  the  King  and  Knave  then  become  the  tenace  in  the  suit, 
and  so  on. 

Underplay. — This  usually  signifies  keeping  back  best  cards,  and  play- 
ing subordinate  ones  instead.  This  is  sometimes  advantageous  in  trumps, 
or  in  plain  suits  when  strong  in  trumps,  or  when  trumps  are  out ;  but 
it  requires  care  and  judgment  to  avoid  evil  consequences  from  deceiving 
your  partner,  and  from  having  your  best  cards  subsequently  trumped. 

DKAYSOIS^  0^  TEUMPS. 

Authorities  in  Whist,  such  as  ^'  Cavendish,^'  Clay  and  Pole,  all  agree 
in  the  maxim  that  it  is  not  good  policy,  when  weak  in  trumps  yourself, 
to  force  your  partner.  In  a  very  recent  work  on  this  subject,  by  Col.  A. 
"W.  Drayson,  R.  A.,  this  idea  is  denounced  as  incorrect,  and  very  plausi- 
ble reasons  adduced  in  support  of  his  theory.  The  three  following 
ai-ticlcs  on  "  Trumps  ;  their  Use  and  Abuse,"  ^'Asking for  T^^UDps,''  and 
"^The  Echo/'  are  extracted  from  Col.  Drayson's  work, 
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TEUMPS,   TKEIE  USE  AKD  ABUSE. 

It  has  been  stated  tliat  the  first  use  of  trumps  is  to  extract  your  adver- 
saries^ trumps  in  order  that  you  may  bring  in  your  own  or  your  parP 
ner's  long  suit.  This  application  of  tramps  must  be  good  for  one  side 
only,  viz.,  that  side  which  possesses  long  suits.-  This  side  Tvishes  to  ex- 
tract the  trumps.  Then  it  follows  that  the  other  two  partners  cannot 
wish  trumps  to  be  drawn.  If  trumps  are  not  drawn,  the  long  suits  will 
be  ruffed.  So  whilst  that  side  holding  the  long  suits  wishes  trumps  to  be 
drawn,  the  other  side  do  not  and  cannot  wish  it ;  for  it  is  impossible  in  a 
battle  that  what  is  advantageous  for  one  side  is  also  advantageous  for  the 
other. 

If,  then,  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  extract  trumps  and  establish 
your  own  strong  suit,  it  follows  as  almost  certain  that  the  adversaries  are 
strong  enough  to  extract  your  trumps  and  establish  their  strong  suit; 
consequently  the  best  use  you  can  put  your  tramps  to  is  to  win  tricks 
with  them  by  ruffing  the  adversaries'  winning  cards  if  you  are  given  a 
chance  of  doing  so.  This  fact  being  established,  I  now  come  to  a  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  laid  down  by  former  writers  on  Whist,  but  which 
seems  to  have  been  practically  misapplied  by  many  orthodox  players.  I 
refer  to  the  heading,  ^'  Bo  not  force  your  partner j  if  you  are  weaJc  in 
'^irumpsJ* 

Following  this  direction,  many  players  will  never  force  their  partner  if 
they  are  weak  in  trumps,  and  thus  many  a  trick  and  many  a  rubber  is 
7ost.  If  I  were  to  enumerate  the  number  of  rubbers  I  have  seen  lost  by 
me  player  weak  in  trumps  refusing  to  force  his  partner,  I  should  count 
them  by  thousands.  I  have  therefore  often  remarked  to  such  partners, 
when  they  have  urged  that  they  could  not  force  me,  as  they  were  weak 
in  trumps,  "  Say,  you  would  not  allow  me  to  make  a  trick  in  trumps, 
because  you  were  weak  in  them.'* 

Under  the  heading  quoted  above,  former  writers  have  carefolly  pointed 
out  when  you  may  force  your  partner,  although  you  are  yom-self  weak ; 
viz.,  when  he  has  shown  a  desire  to  be  forced,  or  weakness  in  trumps ; 
when  you  have  a  cross  ruff;  when  strength  in  trumps  has  been  declared 
against  you,  and  when  one  trick  will  win  or  save  the  game.  To  refase 
to  force  your  partner  merely  because  you  are  yourself  weak,  I  consider  a 
most  dangerous  game.  Ton,  in  the  first  place,  refuse  to  allow  your  part- 
ner to  win  a  trick  by  trumping.  That  is,  you  throw  away  a  trick  for  some 
object,  and  what  is  this  object  ?  If  it  be  merely  to  inform  yom-  partner 
and  adversaries  that  you  are  weak,  the  information  is  dearly  purchased. 
If  it  be  because  you  fear  to  reduce  your  partners  strength  in  trumps,  you 
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must  have  assumed  that  he  is  very  strong  in  trumps ;  strong  enongh,  if 
not  forced,  to  extract  the  adversaries'  trumps  and  establish  a  long  suit. 
Then  comes  the  inquiry,  what  right  have  you  to  assume  such  strength  in 
your  partner's  hand  ?  If  he  has  neither  asked  for  trumps  nor  has  dis- 
carded  a  card  which  may  do  the  commencement  of  an  asJcfor  trumps, 
you,  by  refusing  to  give*  him  the  option  of  a  ruff,  practically  say,  ^'  I  will 
not  give  you  the  chance  of  making  a  small  trump,  because  I  am  weak  in 
them/'  Immediately  the  adversaries  gain  the  lead,  they  extract  all  your 
and  your  partner's  trumps,  and  make  the  card  or  cards  which  your  part- 
ner might  otherwise  have  ruffed.  Do  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  to 
refuse  to  force  your  partner  because  you  are  weak  in  trumps  is  a  safe 
game.  It  is  a  dangerous  game,  because  you  are  refusing  to  make  a  cer^ 
tain  trick  on  the  speculation  that  you  may  probably  win  more  by  so  d')- 
ing;  if  your  speculation  is  incorrect,  you  lose  by  your  reticence. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  about  this  question,  deal  out  the  cards  for  a 
few  hands  of  double  dumby,  and  note  in  how  many  instances  you 
would  lose  a  game  which  you  might  have  saved  had  you  forced  your 
partner. 

As  a  simple  example  of  such  a  hand,  take  the  foUowing.  Tou  hold : 
Knave,  Five  and  Three  of  Spades  (trumps) ;  Ace,  Queen,  Knave,  Five 
and  Two  of  Hearts ;  Ace  and  Two  of  Clubs ;  King,  Four  and  Three  of 
Diamonds.     Score,  love  all. 

It  Is  your  lead,  and  you  commence  with  the  Ace  of  Hearts,  to  which 
your  partner  plays  the  Two.  Tou  follow  with  the  Knave,  on  which 
second  player  plays  King,  your  partner  drops  Ten,  and  third  player  a 
small  Heart.  Tour  partner,  therefore,  has  not  asked  for  trumps,  and  he 
probably  holds  no  more  Hearts.  Left-hand  adversary  leads  a  small  Club, 
partner  plays  another  small  Club,  third  hand  plays  Knave,  you  win 
with  Ace,  and  return  Ten  of  Clubs,  which  yom*  partner  wins  with 
King. 

Tom*  partner  wiU  now  fanly  conclude  that  you  have  no  more  Clubs,  f 
but  he  IS  weak  in  trumps,  holding  three  only,  the  highest  the  Ten ;  so  he  • 
leads  a  Diamond,  as  he  considers  he  is  bound  not  to  force  you,  because 
he  IS  weak  m  trumps.  Tour  King  of  Diamonds  played  third  in  hand  is 
taken  by  the  Ace.  Adversaries  then  make  Ace,  King,  Queen  of  trumps, 
Queen,  Knave  of  Diamonds,  Queen  of  Clubs,  and  thirteenth  trump— rone 
tricks ;  that  is,  three  by  cards,  two  by  honors,  a  treble. 

Under  such  circumstances,  your  partner  will  probably  say,  ^^Of 
course  I  couid  not  force  you  In  Clubs,  as  I  was  so  weak  in  trumps,'' 
whereas  he  should  have  seen  that  by  youi'  original  lead  you  had  yourself 
shown  no  strength  in  trumpS;  so  to  make  a  trick  in  trumps  was  aU  you 
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could  hope  to  do.  Also  to  lead  from  a  snit  of  Diamonds,  in  wMch  lie 
had  no  conrt  card,  was  rash  in  the  extreme.  Yet  such  is  the  almost 
certain  play  of  the  individual  who  is  fettered  by  the  idea  that  he  cannot 
force  his  partner  if  weak  in  trumps.  Had  he  led  a  Club,  you  would 
have  ruifed  this,  you  then  lead  him  a  Heart,  which  he  ruifs,  and  you 
have  made  five  tricks  and  saved  the  game.  Each  has  forced  th^  other, 
though  weak  in  trumps. 

I  would,  therefore,  after  carefully  weighing  all  the  arguments  that 
have  been  urged  by  former  writers,  and  comparmg  these  with  the  re- 
sults of  my  own  experience  in  "Whist,  be  disposed  to  reverse  the  direc- 
tions connected  with  forcmg,  and  say.  Unless  your  partner  lias  shown 
great  strengtli  in  trumps,  a  icish  to  get  them  drawn,  or  has  refused  to 
ruff  a  doubtful  card,  give  Mm  the  option  ofmaUng  a  small  trump,  tin- 
less  you  have  some  good  reason  for  not  doing  so,  other  than  a  weak 
suit  of  trumps  in  your  own  hand. 

Many  players  have  asked  me,  how  they  can  possibly  tell  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  hand,  whether  they  should,  or  should  not,  force  me 
when  they  are  weak  in  trumps. 

I  have  always  given  the  foHowmg  as  that  which  should  guide  them: 
Suppose  you  hold  Ace,  Kmg,  and  three  other  Hearts,  two  smaU  tramps, 
and  no  other  winning  cards.    You  lead  Xing  of  Hearts;  on  this  I  play 
the  Four.     You  then  lead  Ace  of  Hearts ;  on  this  I  throw  the  Two  of 
Spades.    My  discard  of  the  Two  of  Spades  shows  I  am  not  askmg  for 
trumps;  therefore,  I  do  not  hold  five  trumps,  nor  four  trumps,  and  two 
honors ;  it  therefore  foUows  that  there  are  at  least  seven  tramps  m  the 
adversaries'  hands,  if  not  eight,  and  as  I  have  by  my  discard  shown  no 
deske  that  trumps  should  be  led,  you  would  be  right  to  force  me.     If  to 
your  Ace  of  Hearts  I  had  discarded  the  Six,  Seven,  or  Eight  of  Spades, 
you  would  have  reason  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  forcing  me ;  for  either 
of  these  cards  might  be  the  commencement  of  an  ask,  and  you  would 
be  right  to  change  the  suit  and  wait  for  fm-ther  information  before  you 
•forced  me.    If,  however,  you  found  that  even  my  discard  of  the  Six  was 
not  an  ask,  you  should  .not  hesitate  to  give  me  the  option  of  ruffing.  ^  I 
can  refuse  to  ruff  if  I  choose,  and  at  a  very  trifimg  expense— viz.,  dis- 
carding a  worthless  card— but  to  refuse  to  give  me  a  chance  of  making 
a  small  trump,  merely  because  you  are  yourself  weak  in  tramps,  is,  I  am 
convmced,  most  feeble  play,  based  on  a  misconception  as  regards  the 
purpose  and  play  of  a  hand.     To  do  so  implies  that  your  partner  ^is 
strong  enough  to  extract  trumps,  and  to  make  his  or  your  long  suit, 
■when  there  is  not  the  shghtest  evidence  that  should  induce  you  to  come 
tQ  such  a  conclusion. 
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AS'SXtTG  FOR  TETJMPS,  AJ^TD  THE  ECHO. 

During  many  years  there  has  been  a  system  aiTanged;  termed  '' asking 
for  trumps,"  ^Hhe  signal/^  and  ^Hhe  blue  Peter,"  which  indicates  that 
you  arc  strong  in  trumps,  and  that  you  hold  either  live  trumps, 
or  four  trumps  and  two  honors,  and  that  it  is  most  advantage- 
ous to  your  hand  that  your  partner  lead  you  trumps  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. This  ^^ask"  is  indicated  by  your  playing  an  unnecessarily  high 
card,  that  is,  on  a  trick  won  by  Ace,  third  in  hand,  you  as  fourth  player 
throw  the  Six,  and  next  round  play  the  Two,  or,  as  second  player,  play 
the  Four,  and  then  nsext  round,  drop  the  Two  or  Three.  Thus  asking  for 
trumps  means  playing  a  totally  unnecessarily  high  card,  when  by  subse- 
quent play  you  show  you  could  have  played  a  lower  card.  Tou  must 
be  careful  to  distinguish  between  a  totally  unnecessarily  high  card,  and  a 
card  played  to  cover  another  card,  or  to  protect  your  partner.  If  you 
hold  Ejiave,  Ten  and  Two  of  a  suit,  as  second  player,  you  play  your 
Ten,  on  next  round  you  would  play  your  Two,  if  this  trick  was  won  by 
a  card  higher  than  your  KJiave.  Tour  partner  must  not  assume,  from 
the  fall  of  the  Two,  that  you  have  asked  for  trumps";  you  have  simply 
played  the  proper  card.  If  you  wished  to  ask  for  trumps,  with  this 
hand  you  should  play  your  Knave  on  the  first  card  led.  But  your 
partner  cannot  teU  until  the  third  round  of  the  suit,  whether  you  have, 
or  have  not  asked  for  trumps  under  the  above  conditions.  Thus  the 
play  of  the  second  hand  must  be  watched  carefully  to  note  whether  the 
card  played  is,  or  is  not,  a  protecting  card,  and  not  an  '*ask."  "With 
fourth  player  there  is  less  chance  of  mistake,  for  if  the  trick  be  already 
won,  and  he  throws  a  Five  or  any  other  higher  card,  and  next  round 
plays  the  Two  or  Three,  it  must  be  an  ask.  If  the  card  led  by  the 
original  leader  be  a  high  card,  such  as  King  or  Ace,  then  the  play  of 
second  player  is  not  hable  to  be  misunderstood,  l^o  player  can  ask  for 
trumps  by  his  lead. 

Third  player  may  win  with  King  when  he  holds  Queen,  or  with  Ace 
when  he  holds  King,  and  so  indicate  his  signal. 

It  may  often  happen  that  a  player  with  a  strong  hand  of  trumps 
wishes  them  to  be  led  to  him  for  two  reasons.  First,  that  by  the  card 
his  partner  leads  him  he  may  ascertain  or  estimate  his  partneris  strength; 
second,  because  the  card  turned  to  his  right  may  enable  him  to  safely 
finesse.  Thus  with  Ace,  Queen,  Knave,  and  one  other  trump  and  King 
turned  up  to  the  right,  it  is  advantageous  that  trumps  should  be  led  to 
this  hand  through  the  King,  whereas  if  this  hand  led  trumps,  the  King 
must  make^  unless  Ace  be  led  and  the  King  is  unguarded.  Thus  if  one 
paxtner  as^  fo;^  trumps,  the  other  partner  should  lead  him  the  highest,  if 
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lie  Qold  three,  and  the  lowest  if  lie  hold  four  trtimps,  imless  Ms  partner 
hold  the  Ace,  when  he  should  lead  Ace,  then  lowest  of  the  three  re- 
maining. 

Those  players  who  note  carefully  the  fall  of  every  card  wiU  scarcely 
ever  fail  to  see  the  call,  whether  made  by  thek  partner  or  adversaries. 
Bad  players  sometimes  excuse  themselves,  when  they  have  omitted  to 
notice  the  fall  of  the  cards,  hy  saymg  they  were  not  looking  out  for  it. 
Such  a  remark  is  a  confession  to  the  effect  that  the  fall  of  the  cards  is  not 
noticed,  except  probably  the  faU  of  Aces,'  Kings  and  Queens. 

To  attempt  to  play  Whist  when  you  omit  to  notice  the  call  for  trumps 
is  to  play  at  an  immense  disadvantage.  E'early  every  moderate  player 
now  understands  the  caU  for  trumps,  so  that  if  one  player  out  of  the  four 
does  not  do  so,  he  is  overmatched  by  those  who  do. 

There  are  certain  conditions  of  a  game  when  one  player,  judgmg  from  the 
cards  m  his  hand,  may  see  after  a  few  rounds  that  the  only  way  of  savmg 
the  game  is  to  obtam  a  trump  lead  from  his  partner.  Under  such  circum- 
stances he  would  be  justified  in  askmg  for  trumps,  although  he  may  not 
possess  the  strength  mdicated  as  that  justifymg  an  original  caU.  You 
should  therefore  note  the  cards  carefully  that  are  played  throughout  the 
hand,  for  your  partner  may  not  have  caUed  eaxly  in  the  game,  but  may 
do  so  after  half  the  cards  have  been  played. 

THE  ECHO. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  "  ask  for  trumps,"  another  system  of  play  has  been 
for  some  time  adopted,  by  which,  if  your  partner  ask  for  trumps,  you 
can  inform  him  whether  you  hold  four,  or  more  or  less  than  four  trumps ; 
that  is,  either  to  ^*ask"  m  trumps  when  they  are  led,  or  ask  in  some 
other  suit  after  your  partner  has  asked.  This  echo  is  a  most  powerful 
aid,  as  it  is  almost  certain  to  enable  you  to  win  an  extra  trick.  The  fol- 
lowing may  serve  as  an  example : 

Yom-  partner  holds  Ace,  King,  Queen,  and  Ten  of  trumps ;  you  hold 
IJ^Tine,  Five,  Three,  and  Two.  Your  partner  has  asked  for  trumps,  and 
immediately  after  leads  the  Queen.  On  this  you  play  your  Three.  He 
then  leads  King ;  on  this  you  play  your  Two.  He  then  knows  you  hold 
four  trumps.  He  then  leads  Ace,  on  which  you  play  yom'  Five,  and 
Knave  falls  from  one  adversary.  Your  partner  now  holds  best  trump, 
and  could  draw  the  remaining  trump  if  it  were  in  the  adversary's  hand ; 
but  you  by  the  echo  have  told  him  it  is  iu  your  hand,  so  he  will  not  draw 
it,  and  you  probably  make  it  by  ruffing  a  losing  card.  Had  you  not 
echoed,  your  partner  would  draw  this  trump,  as  he  would  conclude  it 
was  held  by  the  adversaries. 
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Those  players  -who  do  not  play  the  echo,  must  play  at  a  disadvantage 
against  those  who  do  play  it. 

It  may  sometimes  occur  that  when  in  the  first  lead  you  have  decided 
to  ask  for  trumps,  the  fall  of  the  cards  shows  that  a  trump  ]ead  is  not 
desirable.  For  example:  King  of  Hearts  is  led  by  your  right-hand  ad- 
versary. Tou  hold  live  trumps,  with  Ace;  Knave,  and  four  small 
Hearts,  and  no  winning  cards;  you,  however,  commence  an  ask  in 
kumps.  To  the  King  of  Hearts  yom'  partner  plays  the  Knave ;  original 
leader  follows  with  Ace.  Tou  now  know  that  your  partner  can  hold 
only  Queen  of  Hearts,  and  may  hold  no  more;  so  the  whole  Heart  suit 
is  against  you,  and  yom*  partner^s  trumps  can  be  well  employed  in  win- 
ning tricks  on  Hearts ;  also  the  adversaries  will  probably  lead  trumps  up 
to  or  through  you.  Instead,  therefore,  of  completing  your  ask,  you 
throw  a  higher  card  than  the  one  you  played  originally,  and  thus  con- 
ceal your  original  intention. 

Many  very  good  players  are  of  opinion  that  the  conventional  ask  for 
trumps  has  to  a  great  extent  interfered  with  the  high  art  of  TThist.  They 
argue  that  formerly,  when  the  ask  was  not  adopted,  a  fiue  player  would 
almost  instinctively  know  when  a  trump  was  desirable,  and  would  act 
accordingly.  IsTow,  say  these  objectors,  the  matter  is  made  so  plain  by 
the  ask  that  any  common  observer  sees  it.  There  may  be  some  reasons 
for  these  objections;  but  whether  or  not  the  objections  are  sound,  yet 
the  system  is  played,  and  unless  you  also  adopt  it  you  will  play  to  dis- 
advantage with  those  who  practise  it. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  some  players  very  often  omit  to  notice 
the  call,  and  therefore  a  certain  amount  of  observation  is  necessary  in 
order  never  to  omit  noticing  the  call,  when  either  your  partner  or  adver- 
saries give  it. 

If  you  hold  £.Ye  trumps,  you  may  echo  with  the  lowest  but  two,  if 
this  card  be  a  low  one,  and  then  play  your  lowest  to  next  round  ;  your 
partner,  missiug  the  intermediate  card,  places  five  in  your  hand, 

POLE^S    EULES    FOE   PLAY^a  THE   MODEKI^  SCIE:N"TIFI0 

GAME. 

The  following  theory  and  rules  for  playing  the  Modern  Game  are 
derived  from  ^^The  Theory  of  the  Modem  Scientific  Game  of  Whist/' 
By  WiUiam  Pole,  F.  E.  S. : 

The  basis  of  the  theory  of  the  modem  scientific  game  of  "Whist  lies  in 
the  relations  existing  between  the  players. 

It  is  a  fundamental  feature  of  the  construction  of  the  game,  that  the 
four  players  are  intended  to  act,  not  singly  and  independently,  but  in  a 
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double  combination,  two  of  them  hemg  partners  against  a  partnership 
of  the  other  two.  And  it  is  the  full  recognition  of  this  fact,  carried  out 
into  all  the  ramifications  of  the  play,  which  characterizes  the  scientific 
game,  and  gives  it  its  superiority  over  all  others. 

Yet,  obvious  as  this  fact  is,  it  is  astonishing  how  imperfectly  it  is 
appreciated  among  play ers  ^generally.  Some  ignore  the  partnership 
altogether,  except  in  the  mere  division  of  the  stakes,  neither  caring  to 
help  their  partners  or  be  helped  by  them,  but  playing  as  if  each  had  to 
fight  his  battle  alone.  Others  will  go  farther,  giving  some  degree  of 
consideration  to  the  partner,  but  still  always  making  their  own  hand 
the  chief  object ;  and  among  this  latter  class  are  often  found  players  of 
much  skill  and  judgment,  and  who  pass  for  great  adepts  in  the  game. 

The  scientific  theory,  however,  goes  much  farther.  It  carries  out  the 
community  of  interests  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  It  forbids  the 
player  to  consider  his  own  hand  apart  from  that  of  his  partner  but 
commands  him  to  treat  both  in  strict  conjunction,  teaching  him,  in  fact, 
to  play  the  two  hands  conibined,  as  if  tliey  were  one.  For  this  object 
the  two  players  enter  into  a  system  of  legalized  correspondence  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose,  by  which  each  becomes  informed  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  of  the  contents  of  his  partner's  hand,  and  endeavors  to 
play  in  such  manner  as  is  best  for  the  combination.  The  advantage  of 
this  combined  principle  is  almost  self-evident ;  for  suppose  it  carried  to 
an  extreme  by  each  partner  seeing  the  other's  cards,  no  one  could 
doubt  the  resulting  advantage;  and  the  modern  system  is  as  near  an 
approach  to  this  as  the  rules  of  the  game  will  permit. 

In  order  that  the  two  hands  may  be  managed  conjointly  to  the  best 
advantage,  it  is  requisite  that  each  partner  should  adopt  the  same 
general  system  of  treating  his  hand.  For  it  is  clear  that  if  one  player 
prefer  one  system,  and  the  other  a  different  one,  such  cross  purposes 
must  render  any  combination  impracticable.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
here  to  explain  somewhat  fully  what  the  different  systems  are,  on  which 
a  hand  may  be  treated,  and  to  show  which  of  them  is  considered  the 
preferable  one  for  adoption. 

The  object,  of  course,  is  to  make  tricks,  and  tricks  may  be  made  in 
four  different  ways,  viz. : 

1.  By  the  natural  predominance  of  master  cards,  as  Aces  and  Kings, 
This  forms  the  leading  idea  of  beginners,  whose  notions  of  trick-making 
do  not  Tisnally  extend  beyond  the  high  cards  they  have  happened  to 
receive.  But  a  little  more  knowledge  and  experience  soon  show  that 
this  must  be  made  subordinate  to  more  advanced  considerations. 

2.  Tricks  may  be  also  made  by  taking  advantage  of  XhQ  position  of 
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the  cards,  so  as  to  evade  the  higher  ones,  and  make  smaller  ones  win; 
a?,  for  example,  in  finessing,  and  in  leading  np  to  a  weak  snit.  This 
method  is  one  which,  although  always  kept  well  in  view  by  good 
players,  is  yet  only  of  accidental  occurrence,  and  therefore  does  not 
enter  into  our  present  discussion  of  the  general  systems  of  treating  the 
hand. 

3.  Another  mode  of  trick-making  is  by  trumping;  a  system  almost  as 
fiiscinating  to  beginners  as  the  realization  of  master  cards ;  but  the  cor- 
rection of  this  predilection  requires  much  deeper  study. 

4.  The  fourth  method  of  making  tricks  is  by  establishing  and  bringing 
in  a  long  suit,  every  card  of  which  will  then  make  a  trick,  whatever  be 
its  value.  This  method,  though  the  most  scientific,  is  the  least  obvious, 
and  therefore  is  the  least  practiced  by  young  players. 

]^ow,  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  methods  of  making  tricks  may  be 
said  to  constitute  difi'erent  systems,  according  to  either  of  which  a  player 
may  view  his  hand  and  regulate  his  play.  An  example  will  make  this 
quite  clear. 

Suppose  the  elder  hand,  having  the  first  lead,  receives  the  following 
cards  : 

Hearts  (Trumps) Queen,  Mne,  Six,  Three. 

Spades King,  Knave,  Eight,  Four,  Three,  Two, 

Diamonds Ace,  King. 

Clubs Queen. 

He  may  adopt  either  of  the  three  above-named  views  in  regard  to  his 
hand,  and  the  choice  he  makes  will  at  once  influence  Ill's,  first  lead. 

If  badly  taught,  he  will  probably  adopt  the  first  system,  and  lead  out 
at  once  his  Ace  and  King  of  diamonds. 

Or,  if  he  peculiarly  afi'ect  the  trumping  system,  he  will  lead  out  the 
Queen  of  clubs,  in  hopes  of  ruffing  the  suit  when  it  is  led  again. 

But,  if  he  is  a  more  advanced  player,  he  will,  at  any  rate  for  his  first 
lead,  adopt  the  fourth  method;  he  will  lead  the  smallest  of  his  long 
suit  of  spades,  knowing  that  if  he  can  ultimately  estahllsh  it  and  bring 
it  in,  he  must  make  several  tricks  in  it. 

The  importance  of  a  correct  choice  between  the  three  systems  consists 
principally  in  the  fact  alluded  to  above,  that  it  directly  influences  the 
first  lead,  or  what  we  may  call  (in  analogy  with  chess)  the  opening  of 
the  game.  For  on  the  combined  principle  of  action,  the  first  lead  is  hy 
far  the  most  important  one  in  the  whole  hand,  masmuch  at  it  is  the  first 
and  most  prominent  intimation  given  to  your  partner  as  to  the  cards 
you  hold.    He  will,  if  he  is  a  good  player,  observe  with  great  atten- 
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tion  the  card  jou  lead,  and  will  at  once  draw  inferences  from  it 
tliat  may  perhaps  iniiaence  the  whole  of  his  plans.  And  hence,  the 
nature  of  the  opening  yon  adopt  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  your 
joint  welfare.  And  it  is  clear  that,  however  your  play  may  vary  in  the 
after-part  of  the  hand,  you  must,  as  a  general  principle,  adopt  always 
the  same  opening,  or  it  will  he  impossible  for.  your  partner  to  draw  any 
inferences  from  it  at  all. 

Let  us,  therefore,  consider  how  the  choice  between  the  three  systems 
of  play  is  determined. 

TTe'^may  dismiss  the  first,  or  master-card  system,  very  briefly.  It  ia 
evidently  not  good  at  once  to  lead  out  master  cards  of  a  suit  of  which 
you  hold  only  a  few ;  for  the  reason  that  you  can  probably  make  them 
whenever  any  one  else  leads  it,  and  that  they  will  then  serve  as  "  cards 
of  re-entry,''  to  procure  you  additional  leads  &t  a  future  period  of  thg 
hand,  which  then  become  pecuharly  valuable,  owing  to  the  increased 
information  you  have  obtained.  Hence,  the  master-card  system,  though 
often  of  great  use,  must  not  be  the  one  by  which  the  opening  of  the 
game  is  determined. 

Between  the  two  other  systems,  however,  the  choice  is  not  so  clear. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  prove  which  of  them,  if  pursued  systemati- 
cally, would  in  the  long  run  be  the  most  advantageous  as  regards  the 
single  hand ;  to  demonstrate  this  would  require  the  study  of  almost 
infinite  combinations  of  chances.  But  there  is  a  conclusive  argument 
iv  favor  of  the  fourth  or  long- suit  system;  namely,  that,  treated  as  a 
form  of  opening,  it  is  the  only  one  which  adapts  itself  favorably  and 
conveniently  to  the  comUnation  of  the  hands. 

The  difficulties  in  the  combined  use  of  the  trumping  system  would  be 
very  great.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  not  often  happen  that  your 
hand  contained  a  suit  of  one  card  only  :  you  might  have  none  of  a  suit, 
when  you  could  not  lead  it ;  your  minimum  might  be  two,  when  the 
policy  would  be  doubtful ;  or  three,  when  it  would  be  useless.  Hence 
there  would  be  no  uniformity  in  your  opening;  it  would  be  al way's 
equivocal,  and  would  consequently  give  your  partner  no  information. 
Then,  after  leading  a  single  card  you  could  not  yourself  persevere  in 
your  system,  or  do  anything  more  to  further  it;  as  your  next  lead  must 
be  on  some  other  ground— a  complexity  which  would  efi'ectually  pre- 
vent favorable  combined  action.  And,  thirdly,  your  plan  would  be  so 
easily  overthrown  by  the  adversaries  leading  trumps,  which,  if  they 
knew  your  system,  a  very  moderate  strength  would  justify  them  in 
doing,  to  your  utter  discomfiture. 

The  long-suit  opening  is  free  from  all  these  objections.    It  is  uni- 
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formly  practicable,  as  eveiy  hand  must  contain  at  least  one  suit  of  four 
cards;  you  can  persevere  in  your  design  every  time  you  get  the  lead, 
whether  your  partner  can  help  you  or  not;  your  indications  to  your 
partner  are  positive  and  nnmistakable ;  and  the  adversaries  are  almost 
powerless  to  offer  you  any  direct  obstruction — their  only  resource  being 
to  bring  forward  counterplans  of  their  own. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  against  the  long-suit  opening,  that  in  many 
cases  it  cannot  be  followed  to  its  conclusion,  from  the  strength  of 
'trumps  being  against  yon,  or  from  untoward  fall  of  the  cards.  But 
even  in  this  case  it  is  still  the  safest,  as,  though  it  may  not  succeed  for 
yourself,  it  is  the  way  least  likely  to  help  your  adversary,  and  indeed  it 
furnishes  you  always  with  the  best  means  of  obstructing  him,  by  forc- 
ing his  hand.  And  it  must  be  recollected  that  its  adoption  as  an  olden- 
ing does  not  bind  you  always  implicitly  to  follow  it  up,  or  in  the  least 
prevent  you  from  making  tricks,  in  the  after-part  of  the  hand,  by  any 
of  the  other  modes,  if  you  should  find  it  to  your  interest  to  do  so.  Any 
master-cards  you  possess  wdll  take  care  of  themselves ;  and  if  you  are 
short  of  a  suit,  and  wish  to  trump  it,  you  have  only  to  wait  till  it  is  led 
by  some  one  else,  and  you  attain  your  object  without  misleading  your 
partner. 

RULES  AND  DIRECTIOiTS  FOR  PLAY. 

THE    LEAD. 

Let  your  first  or  principal  lead  be  from  your  best  long  suit. 

[If  yon  have  two  suits,  eacli  of  more  than  three  cards,  yon  may  prefer  the  one 
"which  is  strongest  in  high  cards  ;  but  always  avoid,  if  possible,  an  original  lead  from 
a  suit  of  less  than  four.] 

Holding  in  this  suit  Ace  and  King,  lead  King  first,  then  Ace. 

[This  is  preferable  to  beginning  with  the  Ace,  as  it  may  sometimes  convey  useful 
information.    !N"o  good  partner  would  trump  your  King  led. 
If  you  hold  Ace,  King,  Queen,  lead  Eling  first,  then  Queen,  for  the  same  reasoa»] 

Holding  King  and  Queen,  lead  King. 

[And,  if  it  wins,  a  small  one,  as  the  Ace  ought  to  be  with  your  partner. 
Holding  King,  Queen,  Knave,  Ten,  lead  the  lowest  of  the  sequence,  to  induce  J^our 
partner  to  put  on  the  Ace,  if  he  has  it,  and  leave  you  with  the  command,! 

Holding  Ace,  Queen,  Knave,  lead  Ace,  then  Queen. 

[So  as  to  obtain  the  command  with  the  Knave.  If  your  partner  holds  the  King,  he 
ought  to  put  it  on  the  Queen  (if  he  can  trust  your  leading  from  a  long  guit).  so  as  not 
to  obstruct  your  establishment  of  the  suit.] 

Holding  Ace  and  four  others  (not  including  King;  or  Queen  with 
Knave),  lead  Ace,  then  a  small  one. 
.   [To  prevent  the  chance  of  your  Ace  being  trumped  second  round.] 
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Holding  Queen,  Knave,  Ten;  or  Knave,  Ten,  Nine,  at  the  head  of  you? 
suit,  lead  the  highest. 

[It  is  an  old  and  well-knoTra  rule  to  "lead  the  lughest  of  a  seqnence."  But  like 
many  other  rules,  "vrhen  the  reason  of  it  is  not  comprehended,  it  is  often  totally  mis- 
understood and  misapplied.  The  oMoct  of  doing  this  is  to  prevent  your  partner  fronj 
putting  on  the  next  highest,  if  he  has  it ;  but  there  are  many  eases  where  you  ought 
to  desire  him  to  put  it  on,  and  'R'here,  consequently,  the  loTrest  ought  to  be  played — 
as,  for  example,  Tvhen  you  hold  a  quart  to  a  King,  as  before  directed.  In  a  general 
Tray  the  rule  should  apply  only  to  a  Jdgli  sequence  heading  the  suit  in  your  own  hand, 
and  not  to  low  or  subordinate  sequences,  to  lead  the  highest  of  which  woidd  only  de- 
ceive your  partner  without  doing  you  any  good.  See  an  example  in  the  note  to  the 
following  rule,  and  also  remarks  on  the  trump  lead.] 

In  other  cases  lead  the  lowest  card  of  your  suit. 

[If  you  hold  King,  Knave,  Ten,  Mne,  and  a  small  one,  lead  the  IsTine ;  if  King, 
Knave,  Ten,  and  others,  the  Ten.    These  are  exceptional  combinations.] 

If  trumps  are  out  before  you  open  your  suit;  you  should  lead  differ- 
t^ntly,  keeping  back  your  high  cards. 

[See  the  rules  for  trump  leads,  page  30,  which  apply  in  a  great  measure  to  this  case 
also.] 

Lead  your  own  long  suit,  if  you  have  one,  before  you  return  your 
-partner's. 

[Unless  you  happen  to  hold  the  master-card  in  your  partner's  suit,  which  you 
should  part  with  as  early  as  you  can,  to  get  it  out  of  your  partner's  way,  and  prevent 
his  imagining  it  is  against  him.] 

In  returning  yoar  partner's  lead,  if  you  held  not  more  than  tliree 
cards  of  the  suit  originally,  always  return  the  highest  you  have  left. 

[To  strengthen  his  hand,  and  as  a  conventional  signal.    If  you  originally  held  four. 
return  the  lowest,  unless  you  hare  the  master-card,  which  play  out  at  ouce,  as  be^ 
directed.    Also,  if  you  happen  to  have  discarded  one  of  the  four,  play  as  if  you  had 
teld  only  three.] 

It  is  good  to  lead  a  suit  in  which  your  n^/Zi^hand  adversary  is  weaTc, 
or  your  ?<?/^hand  strong. 

[That  is,  lead  up  to  the  vjeak  suit,  or  through  the  strong  one.  On  this  principle 
avoid,  if  possible,  returning  your  partner's  suit,  if  you  have  won  his  lead  cheaply. 

Indication  of  s^rengtli  is  given  by  the  lead— of  weakness,  by  the  play  of  third  and 
fourth  hand,  and  by  the  discard.] 

If  obliged  to  lead  from  a  suit  of  less  than  four  cards,  the  general  rule 
is  to  lead  the  highest. 

[To  inform  your  partner.  If  you  have  any  reason  to  know  he  is  long  in  the  suit, 
the  rule  admits  of  no  exception ;  but  if  you  are  doubtful  on  this  point,  it  may  be  taken 
with  some  reserye.  For  example,  if  you  held  an  honor  and  two  small  cards  in  a  suit 
respecting  which  no  indication  has  yet  been  given,  to  load  t-ie  honor  might  not  only 
throw  away  a  chance  of  making  it,  but  strengthen  one  of  your  adyersaries.] 
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Avoid  leading  a  suit  T^hich  one  adversary  ruffs,  and  the  other  dis- 
cards to. 

[Unless  you  are  sure  of  forcing  the  strong  trump  hand.] 

Towards  the  end  of  the  hand  it  may  often  win  you  an  extra  trick  to 
avoid  leading  from  a  tenace  or  a  ^'  guarded  second,"  and  to  try  and 
induce  your  left-hand  adversary  to  lead  that  suit  for  you. 

[This  is  one  of  the  points  in  which /ne  play  is  best  shown.] 

SECOJfD  HAND. 

The  general  rule  for  the  second  hand  is  to  play  your  lowest. 

[For  your  partner  has  a  good  chance  of  winning  the  trick ;  and  the  strength  being 
on  your  right,  it  is  good  to  reserve  your  high  cards  (particularly  tenaces,  such  as  Ace 
and  Queen)  for  the  return  of  the  lead,  when  you  will  become  fourth  player. 

With  one  honor  and  one  small  card  the  best  players  adhere  to  this  rule.] 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  usual  exceptions  to  this  rule: 

Holding  Ace  and  King Put  on  King. 

Hokling  King  and  Queen Put  on  Queen. 

Holding  Ace,  Queen,  Knave Put  on  Knave. 

Holding  Ace,  Queen,  Ten .Put  on  Queen. 

Also,  if  you  have  two  high  cards  in  sequence  (as  Queen  and  Knave, 
or  Knave  and  Ten),  with  only  one  other;  or  if  you  have  three  high 
cards  in  sequence  with  any  number,  it  is  generally  considered  right  to 
play  the  lowest  of  the  sequence  second  hand. 

[To  help  your  partner  in  case  of  the  third  hand  being  weak.  There  is,  however, 
some  danger  of  this  being  mistaken  for  the  signal  for  trumps,  and  your  partnor  must 
be  on  his  guard.] 

The  second  round  of  a  suit,  it  is  generally  right  to  win  the  tnck, 
second  hand,  if  you  hold  the  best  card. 

[Great  strength  in  trumps,  however,  which  always  warrants  a  backward  game, 

may  sometimes  justify  you  in  leaving  it  to  your  partner,  particularly  as  you  thereby 
keep  the  command  of  the  adversary's  suit,] 

If  an  honor  is  led,  you  should  generally  put  a  higher  honor  upon  it. 

[But  if  you  are  strong  in  the  suit,  you  may  husband  your  strength  and  play  a  small 
one.  1 

Do  not  trump  a  doubtful  trick  second  hand  if  strong  in  trumps  1 
Weak,  trump  fearlessly. 

'  THIRD   HAND. 

The  general  rule  for  the  third  hand  is  to  play  the  highest  you  have. 

[In  order  not  only  to  do  your  best  to  win  the  trick,  but  to  strengthen  your  partner's 
long  suit,  by  getting  the  high  cards  out  of  his  way. 
If  you  have  a  head  sequence,  remember  to  play  the  lowest  of  it.] 
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This  rale  is  subject,  however,  to  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  third 
hand  as  regards  finessing. 

[To  know  how  to  finesse  properly,  requires  great  judgment  and  experience,  but 
there  are  a  few  useful  rules  of  general  application : 

a.  The  first  time  round  of  a  suit,  if  you  hold  Ace  and  Queen,  you  always  play  the 
Queen. 

1).  ^ith  this  exception,  it  is  wron^;-  in  principle  to  finesse  in  your  partner's  long 
suit,  as  he  wants  the  high  cards  out  of  his  way.  If  you  see  that  he  leads  from  weak- 
ness, or  if  he  leads  you  strengthening  cards  in  your  oivn  long  suit,  you  may  finesse 
more  freely. 

c.  It  is  dangerous  to  finesse  the  second  time  round  of  a  suit,  as  the  chances  are  it 
will  be  trumped  the  third  time. 

d.  If,  howeyer,  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  you  may  finesse  much  more  freely,  as 
your  trumps  may  enable  you  to  bring  your  high  cards  in. 

e.  With  minor  tenace  it  is  generally  proper  to  finesse  the  second  round,  as  the  best 
card  must  probably  be  to  your  left ;  and  if  the  third  best  is  there  also,  both  your  cards 
must  be  lost  in  any  case. 

/.  It  is  of  no  use  to  finesse,  if  the  preyious  play  has  shown  that  the  intermediate 
card,  against  which  you  finesse,  does  not  lie  to  your  right ;  for  in  that  case  it  must 
be  either  with  your  partner  or  your  left-hand  adversary,  in  cither  of  which  cases 
finessing  is  obyiously  useless. 

g.  The  advisableness  or  not  of  finessing  in  certain  cases  late  in  the  hand  is  often 
determined  by  the  fall  of  the  cards  or  the  state  of  the  score ;  e.g. ,  when  you  particu- 
larly want  one  trick  to  win  or  save  the  game,  or  if,  from  what  you  know  of  your 
partner's  or  opponents'  cards,  you  see  you  can  only  get  one,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
finesse  for  the  chance  of  gaining  two.] 

Be  careful  to  watch  the  fall  of  the  cards  from  your  left-hand  neighbor, 
in  order  that,  if  he  proves  weak  in  a  suit,  you  may  avoid  wasting  high 
cards  when  small  ones  would  suffice  to  win  the  trick  over  him.  This  is 
very  necessary,  as  your  partner  is  often  likely  to  lead  up  to  the  weak 
hand. 

FOURTH  HAND. 

In  this  yon  have  in  most  cases  little  to  do  but  to  win  the  trick  as 
cheaply  as  you  can. 

[And  recollect  if  you  do  win  it  cheaply,  it  may  afford  you  a  good  hint  for  a  good 
lead  when  you  are  in  want  of  one.] 

Cases  sometimes  arise,  however,  towards  the  close  of  the  hand,  where 
it  is  advisable  not  to  win  the  triclv. 

[As,  for  example,  when  by  not  doing  so  you  can  force  your  left-hand  adversary  to 
lead  up  to  your  tenace,  or  guarded  second.] 

There  are  also  cases  in  which  it  is  advisable  to  win  a  trick  already 
your  partner's. 

[As,  for  example,  to  get  high  obstructing  cards  out  of  his  way,  or  to  enable  you  td 
lead  up  to  a  weak  hand,  or  otherwise  to  alter  the  position  of  the  lea(i^ 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  TRUMPS. 

If  you  have  five  or  more  trumps  always  lead  them,  or  signal  to  your 

partner  to  do  so. 

[For  the  probability  is  that  three,  or  at  most  four  rounds  will  exhaust  those  of  the 
adyersaries,  and  you  will  still  have  one  or  two  left  to  bring  in  your  own  or  your 
partner's  long  suits,  and  to  stop  those  of  the  enemy.  Tou  must  not  be  deterred  from 
leading  them,  even  if  all  five  should  be  small  ones ;  for  in  this  case  probably  your 
partner  will  hold  honors,  and  even  if  the  honors  are  all  against  you,  you  will  probably 
Boon  bring  down  two  together.] 

A  trump  lead  from  four  maybe  warranted  by  strength,  either  of  your 
own  hand  or  your  partner's  in  other  suits,  but  always  requires  judgment 
and  care. 

[But  if  you  have  a  long  suit  to  bring  in,  it  is  generally  best,  with  four  trumps,  to 
lead  the  plain  suit  first.] 

A  trump  lead  from  three  or  less  is  seldom  wise,  being  only  justifiable 
by  great  strength  in  all  other  suits,  or  by  special  necessity,  such  as 
stopping  a  cross  ruff,  etc. 

[Ton  must  not  lead  trumps  simply  because  your  long  suit  is  trumped,  for,  if  your 
adversaries  are  strong  in  them,  you  will  only  be  playing  their  game.] 

The  proper  card  to  lead  from  your  own  strong  suit  of  trumps  varies  a 
little  from  that  of  common  suits. 

[For  the  latter  is  influenced  by  the  chance  of  being  ruffed,  from  which  the  trump 
enit  is  free. 

For  this  reason,  unless  you  have  commanding  strength  enough  to  disarm  the  ad- 
versaries at  once,  you  play  a  more  backward  game,  generally  leading  youi*  lowest,  to 
give  the  chance  of  the  first  trick  to  your  partner. 

It  is  also  often  veiy  advantageous  to  reserve  a  high  trump  to  give  you  the  lead  the 
third  time  round,  as  in  case  of  adverse  strength  of  trumps  remaining  against  you,  it 
may  enable  you  to  force  it  with  much  advantage. 

If  you  have  Ace,  King,  Queen,  or  any  other  commanding  sequence,  lead  the  lowest 
of  them  first,  and  then  the  next  lowest,  and  so  on,  to  inform  your  partner. 

If  you  have  Ace,  King,  Knave  of  trumps,  it  is  good  to  lead  the  King  and  then  stop, 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  lead  in  order  to  finesse  the  Ejiave.] 

If  your  partner  asks  for  trumps,  you  are  bound  to  lead  them,  and  if  he 
leads  them  you  are  bound  to  return  them,  the  first  opportunit3\ 

[Hemembering  in  either  case,  if  you  had  not  more  than  three,  to  play  your  highest, 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  hand. 

In  inferring  that  your  partner  has  asked  for  trumps,  recollect  that  there  are  cases 
in  which  he  may  have  necessarily  played  the  higher  card  first ;  in  the  trump  signal 
it  must  be  played  unnecessarily .] 

ISTever  lead  through  an  honor  tu^'ned  up,  unless  you  otherwise  want 
trumps  led.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  hesitate  to  lead  %i^  to  an  honor, 
if  you  are  strong  in  them. 
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Ton  may  finesse  in  trumps  much  more  deeply  than  in  plain  suits. 

[As  master-cards  must  ultimately  make.] 

Kuff  freely  when  weak  in  trumps,  but  not  when  strong. 

[See  directions  for  the  Second  Hand. 

It  may  often  be  advisable  when  strong  in  trumps  even  to  refuse  to  trump  a  trick 
which  is  certainly  against  you,  as  your  trumps  Tvill  ultimately  make,  and  you  may 
perhaps  discard  advantageously.  If  you  see  your  partner  do  this,  he  will  probably 
T^ant  trumps  led,  and  you  must  carefully  avoid  forcing  him.] 

Do  not  force  your  partner  if  weali  in  trumps  yourself.  * 

j  At  least,  not  until  you  have  ascertained  it  will  do  him  no  injury ;  for  your  weak- 
cess  renders  it  probable  he  may  be  strong,  when  forcing  may  be  the  worst  injury  you 
could  do.] 

On  the  other  hand,  force  a  strong  trump  hand  of  the  adversary  when- 
ever you  can. 

[Whenever  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  lead  trumps,  you  are  weak  enough  to  force 
your  adversary.] 

If,  when  you  or  your  partner  are  leading  trumps,  one  adversary  re^ 
nounces,  you  should  not  generally  continue  the  suit. 

[As  you  would  be  expending  two  for  one  drawn.  Your  proper  game  is  then  to  try 
and  make  your  and  your  partner's  trumps  separately. 

It  may,  however,  often  be  advisable,  even  under  this  disadvantage,  totally  to  dis- 
arm the  adversary,  if  you  or  your  partner  have  cards  or  suits  to  bring  in.  In  this 
case,  the  renouncing  hand  should  be  led  up  to,  rather  than  through.] 

Similarly,  if  youv  partner  renounces  trumps,  it  is  generally  advisable 
to  go  on. 
[As  you  draw  two  trumps  by  expending  one.] 
If  you  are  dealer,  retain  the  turn-up  card  as  long  as  you  can. 

[To  inform  your  partner ;  if  not,  recollect  it,  and  notice  when  it  falls.  When, 
towever,  the  adversaries  are  drawing  tramps,  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  part 
with  it  unnecessarily,  in  order  to  make  them  beUeve  you  have  no  more.] 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS.  i 

Sort  your  cards  carefully,  both  according  to  suit  and  rank,  and  count 
the  number  of  each  suit. 

[This  will  greatly  assist  the  memory.] 

If  not  leading,  always  play  the  lowest  of  a  sequence. 

[This  is  one  of  the  modern  conventional  rules  by  which  information  is  conveyed  to 
your  partner  as  to  the  contents  of  your  hand,  and  if  you  have  an  observant  and  edu- 
cated partner  it  must  be  carefully  adhered  to.] 

*  One  of  the  best  modem  players  defines  "  four  trumps  with  one  honor  "  as  suffi- 
cient strength  to  warrant  your  forcing  your  partner. 
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Get  rid  of  the  commanding  cards  of  youi*  partner*g  long  snit  as  soon 
as  possible.  Retain  those  of  the  adversaries'  suits  as  long  as  you  con- 
veniently can. 

Discard  generally  from  short  or  weak  suits^  not  from  long  or  strong 
ones. 

[Por  the  cards  of  the  former  are  of  very  little  use,  Trhile  those  of  the  latter  may  be 
very  valuable.  33esicles,  your  lii'st  discard  is  generally  a  very  important  source  of 
information  to  your  partner. 

It  is,  however,  sometimes  worth  while  to  break  the  rule  for  the  sake  of  retaining  a 
guard  to  an  honor  or  second  best  card,  particularly  in  your  adversaries'  suits.l 

"When  you  have  the  entire  command  of  any  suit  it  is  a  conventional 
signal  for  you  to  discard  (when  the  opportunity  arises)  the  hest  card,  in 
order  to  inform  your  partner. 

[Thus,  having  Ace,  King,  Queen,  and  Knave  of  a  suit  not  led.  you  would  discard 
the  Ace ;  for  it  must  be  obvious  that  you  would  not  do  this  unless  you  had  others 
equally  good  behind.] 

Discarding  the  second  dest  generally  intimates  yon  have  no  more  of 
that  suit. 
[You  throw  it  away  because  it  is  not  hkely  to  make.] 
Be  careful  in  the  management  of  your  small  cards. 

"   [In  order  not  to  mislead  your  partner.    Do  not  throw  away  carelessly  a  three  or 
four  if  you  hold  a  two.] 

When  your  partner  first  renounces  a  suit;  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact. 

[As  it  may  save  a  revoke.] 

Keep  constantly  in  mind  the  desirableness  of  affording  information  to 
your  partner,  of  obtaining  information  as  to  his  hand,  and  of  playing  the 
hands  jointly. 

[This  "'■•eing  the  essence  of  the  modern  game.] 

Pay  attention  to  the  state  of  the  score,  which  ought  often  to  influence 
your  play. 

[Remember  that  the  third  trick  saves  the  game  when  honors  are  equal ;  that  the 
fifth  saves  it  against  two  by  honors,  and  the  seventh  against  four  by  honors.  ]S"otG 
also  that  the  odd  trick  is  twice  as  valuable  as  any  other,  as  it  makes  a  difference  of 
two  to  the  score.  ISTotice  further,  when  you  are  near  winning  the  game,  how  many 
tricks  are  wanting  for  that  purpose.'' 

In  all  these  cases  it  may  be  expedient  to  modify  the  usual  play  for  the  sake  of  getting 
the  tricks  you  want  in  preference  to  speculating  for  more  ;  for  when  you  particularly 
require  one  trick,  it  would  be  folly  to  risk  it  (by  finessing,  for  example,)  in  order  to 
have  the  chance  of  gaining  two.] 

*  This  of  course  relates  to  Short  Whist. 
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Consider  also  the  effect  of  the  lead. 

[It  is  often  desirable  to  depart  from  the  usnal  modes  of  play  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
the  lead,  or  of  giving  it  to  your  partner. 

And  it  is  also  sometimes  Trorth  while  even  to  throw  away  a  tricli  in  order  to  give 
the  lead  to  one  of  your  adversaries ;  as,  for  example,  to  make  them  lead  up  to  a  ten- 
ace  or  guarded  second. 

These  two  latter  rules  afford  the  principal  opportunities  for  fine  play.] 

Do  not  be  discouraged  when  sound  play  fails  of  success,  which  must 
often  occur. 

A  good  player  will  draw  inferences,  from  what  he  sees,  as  to  where 
certain  cards  do  or  do  not  lie,  and  generally  as  to  the  state  of  the  vari- 
ous hands.  Few  players  have  any  idea  to  what  an  extent  this  may  be 
carried  by  attentive  and  thoughtful  observation.  There  is  not  a  single 
card  played  from  which  information  of  some  kind  may  not  be  inferred : 
in  fact,  as  a  great  player  expresses  it,  ^'  Whist  is  a  language,  and  every 
card  played  is  an  intelligible  sentence.'^  The  insight  good  players  get 
into  their  fellow-players'  hands  appears  to  the  unpracticed  almost  like 
second-sight.  Great  skill  in  this  can,  of  course,  only  be  attained  by 
great  practice  and  great  attention,  combined  with  some  special  talent ; 
but  every  industrious  and  careful  player  may  do  much  in  the  way  of 
inference,  and  when  he  has  mastered  the  principles  of  the  game,  he 
ought  to  giye  the  subject  his  best  study. 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  the  way  in  which  inferences  may 
be  drawn  from  cards  played : 

LEAD. 

Plat.  Inference. 

(In  the  player's  own  first  Uad.)  N.  B.  When  there  is  an  alternative,  your 

own  hand,  or  iliefall  of  tlie  other  cards, 
will  often  determine  it.  No  account  is 
here  taken  of  the  signal  for  truvips, 
which  will  sometimes  modify  tlie  infer- 
ence to  he  drawn. 

Any  plain  suit.  Is  the  best  in  his  hand ;  he  holds  four  or 

more  of  it ;  and  has  not  five  trumps. 

3ving.  Holds  also  either  Queen  or  Aqe. 

Ace,  followed  by  Queen.  Holds  Knave  also. 

Ace,  followed  by  a  small  one.  Had  originally  five  or  more 

Queen  (plain  suits).  Holds  also  Knave  and  Ten,  but  not  Ace 

or  King. 

{In  returning  his  Partner's  lead.) 

Does  not  lead  out  the  master-card.  poes  not  hold  it. 
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Plat.  Inferencb. 

Any  card,  afterwards  dropping  a  lower    Has  no  more. 

one. 
Any  card,  afterwards  dropping  a  higher    Has  more. 


(Generally.) 
Forces  his  partner. 
Eefrains  from  doing  so. 


King  (to  small  one  led). 
Queen  (ditto). 

Knave  (ditto). 


Any  smaller  card. 
Trumps  a  doubtful  trick. 
Does  not  trump  it. 


Is  strong  in  trumps. 
Is  weak  in  them. 

SECOND  PLAYER. 

Holds  Ace  also,  or  no  more. 

Holds  King  also,  or  Ace  and  Ten,  or  no 

more. 
Holds  also  Queen  and  King,  or  Queen 

and  Ace,  or  Queen  and  one  other  only, 

or  no  more. 
Has  none  lower. 

Has  not  more  than  three  trumps. 
Has  more  than  three. 


THIRD   PLAYER. 

Holds  neither  King  nor  Queen. 
FOURTH   PLAYER. 

Has  no  card  higher  than  the  one  against 

him. 
Has  no  card  between  this  and  the  one 

against  him. 

SECOND,   THIRD,    OR  FOURTH   PLAYER. 

Any  card.  Has  not  the  one  next  below  it. 

Eefuses  to  trump  a  trick  certainly  against    Probably  is  strong  in  trumps,  and  wants 

him. 
Any  discard,  generally. 


Ace. 


Cannot  win  the  trick. 


"Wins  it  with  any  card. 


them  led. 
Is  weak  in  that  suit. 

Has  the  next  best  and  the  full  command. 
Has  no  more. 
Signal  for  trumps. 


Discards  the  best  of  any  suit. 
Discards  the  second  best. 
Plays  unnecessarily  a  higher  card  before 
a  lower. 

When  it  is  considered  that  several  of  these  opportunities  for  infer- 
ence will  occur  in  every  trick,  it  will  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder 
what  a  clear  insight  skilled  and  observant  players  will,  after  a  few 
tricks,  obtain  into  each  other's  hands. 

And  lastly,  a  good  player  must  apply  the  results  of  his  observation, 
memory,  and  inference  with  judgment  in  his  play.  This  cannot  be 
taught :  it  must  depend  entirely  on  the  individual  talent  or  good  sense 
of  the  player,  and  the  use  he  makes  of  his  experience  in  the  game. 
This  will  vary  immensely  in  different  individuals,  and  the  scope  for 
individual  judgment  in  play  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  game. 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  a  person  who  has  qualified  himself  to  be 
called  a  good  player  is  further  specially  gifted  by  nature  with  the  power 
to  make  master-strokes  of  genius  and  skill,  which  will  then  constitute 
him  a  fine  player,  the  highest  grade  to  which  it  is  possible  to  attain. 

The  student  must,  however,  be  careful  not  to  aim  at  this  too  early, 
remembering  always  that  before  becoming  aj^ne  player  he  must  learn 
to  be  a  sound  one,  and  that  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  be  sought  in  a 
perfect  systematic  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  game. 

KHTMIlS^a  RULES. 

BEING  SHORT  MEMORANDA  OF  THE  MODERN  SCIENTIFIC  GAME   OP 

WHIST. 

If  you  the  modern  game  of  "WTiist  would  know, 
From  this  great  principle  its  precepts  flow : 
Treat  your  own  hand  as  to  your  partner^s  joined, 
And  play,  not  one  alone,  but  hoth  comhined. 

Your  first  lead  makes  your  partner  understand 

"What  is  the  chief  component  of  your  hand; 

And  hence  there  is  necessity  the  strongest 

That  your  first  lead  he  from  your  suit  tliafs  longest 

In  this,  with  Ace  and  King,  lead  King,  then  Ace ; 
"With  King  and  Queen,  King  also  has  first  place  ; 
"With  Ace,  Queen,  Knave,  lead  Ace  and  then  the  Queen; 
"With  Ace,  four  small  ones,  Ace  should  first  be  seen; 
"With  Queen,  Knave,  Ten,  you  let  the  Queen  precede ; 
In  other  cases  you  the  lowest  lead. 

Ere  you  return  your  friend^s,  your  own  suit  play; 
But  trumps  you  must  return  ivithout  delay. 

"When  you  return  your  partner's  lead,  take  pains 
To  lead  him  back  the  hest  your  hand  contains, 
If  you  received  not  more  than  three  at  first ; 
If  you  had  more,  you  may  return  the  worst. 

But  if  you  hold  the  master  card,  you^re  bound 
In  most  cases  to  play  it  second  round. 

"Whene'er  you  want  a  lead,  'tis  seldom  wrong 
To  lead  up  to  the  weak,  or  through  the  strong. 
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If  second  hand,  your  lowest  should  he  played. 
Unless  you  mean  "  trump  signal ^^  to  be  made; 
Or  if  yoa^ve  King  and  Queen,  or  Ace  and  King, 
Then  one  of  these  will  be  the  proper  thing. 

Mind  well  the  rules  for  trumps — you'll*  often  need  them ; 
When  you  hold  five^  'tis  always  rioht  to  lead  them  ; 
Or  if  the  lead  won't  come  in  time  to  you, 
Then  signal  to  your  partner  so  to  do. 

"Watch  also  for  your  partner's  trump  request, 

To  which,  with  less  than  four,  play  out  your  best. 

To  lead  through  honors  turned  up  is  bad  play, 
Unless  you  want  the  trump  suit  cleared  away. 

When,  second  hand,  a  doubtful  trick  you  see, 
Don't  trump  it  if  you  hold  r,iore  trumps  than  three; 
But  having  three  or  less,  trump  fearlessly. 

When  weat  in  trumps  yourself,  don't  force  your  friend ; 
But  always  force  the  adverse  strong  trump  hand. 

For  sequences,  stern  custom  has  decreed 
The  lowest  you  must  play,  if  you  don't  lead. 

When  you  discard,  iveaJc  suit  you  ought  to  choose. 
For  strong  ones  are  too  valuable  to  lose. 

CLAY'S  RULES  FOR  PLATIl^a  WHIST. 

The  following  rules  and  maxims  for  playing  Whist  are  quoted  from 
^*A  Treatise  on  the  Game,''  by  James  Clay,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  do  not 
differ  materially  from  those  taught  by  Mr.  Pole. 

Count  your  cards  before  playing  to  the  first  trick. 

Carefully  study  your  hand  when  you  take  it  up,  and  consider  the 
score  of  the  game^  as  it  is  useless  to  scheme  for  two  or  three  tricks,  if 
you  only  require  one,  or  to  make  the  odd  trick  only  at  the  score  of  one, 
or  three,  if  your  adversanes  probably  hold  honors  which  will  make 
them  the  game.  Having  done  this,  keep  your  eyes  constantly  on  the 
table,  never  looking  at  your  hand  except  when  it  is  your  turn  to  play. 
Ko  one  can  become  even  a  moderately  good  whist-player  whose  atten- 
tion is  not  constantly  given  to  the  table. 

Be  sure  to  remember  the  trump  card,  however  low  its  value. 

When  your  partner  renounces  a  suit,  never  fail  to  ask  him  whether 
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he  is  sure  he  has  none  of  it.    If  he  revokes,  and  yon  have  neglected 

this  precaution,  the  fault  is  as  much  yonrs  as  it  is  his. 

If  you  have  omitted  to  notice  how  the  cards  fell  to  a  trick,  ask  that 
they  be  placed. 

Endeavor  to  remember  as  many  of  the  cards  played  as  yon  can. 
They  will,  in  time,  all  dwell  on  your  memory,  but  yon  mast  begin  by 
at  least  knowing  all  the  chief  cards  which  have  been  played,  and  by 
whom,  in  each  suit.  It  is,  however,  still  more  important,  and  will 
greatly  aid  your  memory,  to  observe  with  whom  the  strength  in  each 
suit  probably  lies ;  at  this  knowledge  you  may  generally  arrive  thus — 
in  all  the  first  leads  of  the  different  suits,  but  especially  in  those  of  your 
partner,  compare  the  card  led  with  those  of  the  suit  which  you  hold, 
and  those  which  are  played  to  the  first  round,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  leader  has  led  from  a  strong,  or  from  a  weak  suit.  To 
make  this  calculation  you  must  remember — 

1st.  That  strong  suits,  with  the  exception  of  a  King,  Knave,  Ten 
suit,  are  led  either  from  their  highest  or  lowest  card,  and  not  from  a 
middle  card.  From  the  highest  card,  unless  the  Ace,  only  when  the 
suit  is  headed  by  two  or  more  cards  of  equal  value. 

Secondly.  That,  with  a  suit  of  two  or  three  weak  cards,  it  is  right  to 
lead  the  highest. 

Bear  this  in  your  mind— your  partner  leads,  say,  the  Six,  you  have 
the  Seven,  Eight,  Ten,  and  Queen.  If  this  is  his  strong  suit,  and  if  con- 
sequently the  Six  is  the  lowest  of  four  cards,  his  other  three  cards  must 
be  the  Mne,  Knave,  with  King  or  Ace— you  finesse  your  Ten,  for  if 
your  partner  is  strong,  "your  Ten,  he  holding  the  Knave,  is  as  good  as 
your  Queen.  If  he  is  weak,  yon  are  right  to  protect  your  suit  as  well 
as  you  can,  and  finesse  against  the  Knave.  If  your  Ten  is  taken  by  the 
Knave,  all  doubt  is  at  an  end ;  your  partner  has  led  from  a  weak  suit. 
He  has  not  the  Knave,  therefore  the  six  cannot  be  the  lowest  of  four 
cards,  and  it  is,  almost  to  a  certainty,  the  highest  of  two  or  three  small 
cards.  I  say '^almost  to  a  certainty, '^  because  it  is  possible  that  he 
may  have  led  from  Six,  Mne,  with  King  or  Ace.  But  I  am  speaking 
of  an  original  lead,  and  such  a  suit  would  be  so  bad  a  lead,  that  you 
would  very  rarely  find  it  frorl  a  good  player.  In  illustration  of  the 
meaning  of  my  advice  to  compare  the  first  card  led  in  a  suit,  with  the 
cards  which  you  held  in  it,  and  the  first  round  played,  I  have  taken  a 
tolerably  obvious  case,  but  the  habit  of  this  comparison  will  speedily 
enable  you  to  distinguish,  four  tunes  out  of  ^ye,  the  weak  from  the 
strong  lead. 

Short  of  some  unfailing  indication,  such  as  the  foregoing,  take  it  for 
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granted,  if  yonr  partner  is  a  good  player,  that  his  first  lead  is  from  his 
strongest  suit. 

If  your  partner  refuses  to  trump  a  certain  winning  card,  lead  him  a 
trump  as  soon  as  you  get  the  lead,  and,  if  necessary,  run  some  risk  to 
get  it.  If,  however,  you  are  yourself  strong  in  trumps,  bear  in  mind 
that  he  may  not  improbably  have  no  trump  at  all,  in  which  case  you 
must  make  the  best  of  your  own  hand.  If  he  has  refused  to  trump  from 
strength,  you  ought  to  have  the  game  between  you. 

Do  not  force  your  partner  unless  you  hold  four  trumps,  one  of  them 
being  an  honor,  unless  to  secure  a  double  ruff,  which  you  have  the 
means  of  making  as  obvious  to  him  as  it  is  to  yourself. 

Or  to  make  sure  of  the  tricks  required  to  save  or  win  the  game. 

Or  unless  he  has  already  been  forced,  and  has  not  led  a  trump. 

Or  unless  he  has  asked  to  be  forced  by  leading  from  a  single  card,  or 
two  weak  cards. 

Or  unless  the  adversary  has  led,  or  asked  for  trumps. 

This  last  exception  is  the  slightest  of  the  justifications  for  forcing 
your  partner,  when  you  are  weak  in  trumps,  but  it  is  in  most  cases  a 
sufficient  apology. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  there  can  be  but  few  whist  offences 
more  heinous  than  forcing  your  partner,  when  he  has  led  a  trump,  and 
you  are  yourself  not  very  strong  in  them.  To  justify  your  force,  when 
he  has  led  a  trump  from  strength,  you  should  be  able  to  answer  for 
winning  the  game,  unless  this  should  be  the  only  way  in  which  you  can 
give  him  the  lead. 

Do  not  give  away  a  certain  trick  by  refusing  to  ruff,  or  otherwise, 
unless  you  see  a  fair  chance  of  making  two  tricks  at  least  by  your  for- 
bearance. 

Lead  through  strong  suits,  and  up  to  the  weak  suits,  the  latter  being 
generally  the  better  thing  to  do. 

Let  the  first  card  you  throw  away  be  from  your  weakest  suit.  Your 
partner  will  take  this  as  if  you  said  to  him,  ''  Do  not  lead  this  suit 
unless  you  have  great  strength  in  it  yourself.  The  observance  of  this 
is  so  important  that  in  the  great  majority  of  hands,  especially  when  you 
hold  a  very  strong  suit,  you  should  prefer  to  unguard  a  King,  or  a 
Queen,  rather  than  deceive  your  partner  as  to  the  suit  you  wish  him  to 
lead. 

It  is  less  dangerous  generally  to  unguard  a  King  than  a  Queen.  Un- 
less the  Ace  of  the  suit  is  led  out,  or  lies  with  your  left  hand  adversary 
— and  even  in  this  case,  if  he  leads  a  small  card  of  the  suit — you  will 
make  your  King  without  his  guard.    If,  from  fear  of  unguarding  your 
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King,  you  have  deceived  your  partner  as  to  yonr  strong  snit,  lie  will  of 
course  lead  the  suit  from  which  you  have  not  thrown  away,  and,  in 
this  case,  if  the  Ace  is  to  your  left,  your  KiDg  falls,  and  the  guard, 
which  you  unwisely  kept,  is  of  no  service.  In  like  manner  remember 
that  the  card  first  thrown  away  by  your  partner  is  from  his  weakest 
suit,  and  do  not  lead  it,  unless  it  is  an  advantageous  lead  for  your  own 
hand,  even  in  the  event  of  his  having  no  one  strong  card  in  it.  He  has 
told  you  that  you  must  expect  nothing  from  him  in  this  suit,  and, 
should  you  find  him  with  some  little  strength  in  it,  you  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  he  is  stronger  still  in  the  other  suits. 

This  indication  should  be  a  most  valuable  guide  to  you  in  the  play  of 
the  rest  of  the  hand. 

Kever  play  false  cards.  The  habit,  to  which  there  are  many  tempta- 
tions, of  trying  to  deceive  your  adversaries  as  to  the  state  of  your  hand, 
deceives  your  partner  as  well,  and  destroys  his  confidence  in  you.  A 
golden  maxim  for  Whist  is,  that  it  is  of  more  importance  to  inform  your 
partner,  than  to  deceive  your  adversary.  The  best  Whist-player  is  he 
who  plays  the  game  in  the  simplest  and  most  intelligible  way. 

Keep  the  commanding  card  or  the  second  best  guarded  of  your  advoi- 
sary^s  suit,  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so;  but  be  careful  of  keeping  tlio 
commanding  card  single  of  your  partner's,  lest  you  should  be  obliged  to 
stop  his  suit. 

With  four  trumps  do  not  trump  an  uncertain  card,  i.e.,  one  which 
your  partner  may  be  able  to  win.  With  less  than  four  trumps,  and  no 
honor,  trump  an  uncertain  card. 

With  a  weak  hand,  seek  every  opportunity  of  forcing  your  adversary. 
It  is  a  common  and  fatal  mistake  to  abandon  your  strong  suit,  because 
you  see  that  your  adversary  will  trump  it.  Above  all,  if  he  refuses  to 
trump,  make  him,  if  you  can,  and  remember  that  when  you  are  not 
strong  enough  to  lead  a  trump,  you  are  weak  enough  to  force  your 
adversary. 

Be  c^areful,  however,  of  leading  a  card  of  a  suit  of  which  neither 
adversary  has  one.  The  weaker  will  trump,  and  the  stronger  will  take 
the  opportunity  of  throwing  away  a  losing  card,  if  he  has  one. 

Let  your  first  lead  be  from  yom*  strongest  suit. 

The  strongest  leads  are  from  suits  headed  with  Ace,  King,  or  King 
and  Queen,  or  from  sequences. 

In  leading  from  two  cards  of  equal  value — say  King  and  Queen,  oi 
from  a  sequence — lead  the  highest ;  but,  when  not  the  leader,  take,  or 
try  to  take,  the  trick  with  the  lowest. 

I^  however,  you  have  five  cards  in  a  suit,  with  a  tierce  or  a  quart  to 
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a  King,  it  is  well  to  lead  the  lowest  of  the  sequence,  in  order  to  get  the 
Ace  out  of  your  partner's  hand,  if  he  has  it,  and  thus  retain  yourself 
the  fall  command  of  the  suit.  It  is  wrong,  though  frequeutly  done,  to 
lead  the  Knave  from  a  tierce  to  a  King,  unless  you  have  at  least  five 
cards  of  the  suit,  as,  if  either  of  your  adversaries  holds  the  Ten  and 
three  small  cards,  he  will  he  left  with  the  Ten,  the  best  of  the  suit  after 
three  rounds,  if  your  partner,  having  the  Ace,  has  played  it  on  your 
Knave. 

Keturn  your  partner's  lead  when  you  have  not  good  suits  of  jour 
own. 

^hen  you  return  your  partner's  lead,  if  you  held  originally  four  or 
more  cards  in  his  suit,  return  to  him  the  lowest  of  those  left  to  you. 
If  you  held  originally  but  three  of  his  suit,  return  to  him  the  highest. 
Thus  with  Ace,  Ten,  Three,  and  Deuce,  you  should  take  with  the  Ace, 
and  return  the  Deuce.  IVith  Ace,  Ten,  and  Deuce  only,  you  take  with 
the  Ace,  and  return  to  him  the  Ten.* 

The  foregoing  is,  of  all  similar  rules,  to  my  mind  the  most  important 
for  the  observance  of  whist-players.  It  proceeds  on  the  theory  that,  if 
you  have  four  cards  of  a  suit  you  are  strong  enough  in  it  to  husband 
your  own  strength ;  whereas,  if  you  have  but  three,  you  will  do 
best  to  throw  such  strength  as  you  have  into  your  partner's  hand. 
But  careful  attention  to  this  rule  has  a  much  more  important  signifi- 
cance. It  assists  your  partner  to  count  your  hand.  You  take  the 
first  trick  in  the  suit  which  he  leads — say,  with  the  Ace — and  you 
return  the  Ten.  He  is  sure  that  you  hold  either  no  more,  or  only 
one  more  of  the  suit,  and  when  to  the  third  round  you  play  a  low 
card,  he  knows  that  you  have  no  more.  You  would  not  have  re- 
turned the  Ten,  if  you  had  held  originally  four  cards  in  the  suit. 
Again,  if  you  return  to  him — say,  the  Deuce — and  to  the  third  round 
play  a  higher  card,  he  knows  that  you  have  still  a  card  left  in  his  suit, 
because,  if  you  had  originally  held  only  three  cards  in  his  suit,  you 
would  have  returned  to  him  the  higher  of  the  two  left  in  your  hand, 
and  not  the  Deuce.  The  importance  of  the  knowledge,  which  you  have 
enabled  him  to  acquire,  is  scarcely  to  be  over-rated.  In  trumps,  for 
instance,  when  he  holds  one,  with  only  one  other  left  against  him,  he 
will  very  frequently  know,  as  surely  as  if  he  looked  into  your  hand, 
whether  that  other  trump  is  held  by  you,  or  by  an  adversary.     It  fol- 

*  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  tlie  case  in  which,  after  the  first  round  of  your  part- 
ner's suii,  you  still  hold  its  commanding  card,  which,  when  you  return  his  lead,  you 
are  bound  to  play  out,  or  he  must  needs  believe  it  to  be  with  his  left-hand  adversary, 
and  will  finesse  accordingly. 
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lows  from  the  above  tliat  you  should  not  fail  to  remark  the  card  in  your 
own  lead;  which  your  partner  returns  to  you^  and  whether  that  which 
he  plays  to  the  third  round  is  higher  or  lower  than  that  which  he 
returned. 

THE  LEAD. 

In  leading  from  two  cardS;  lead  the  higher.  A  lead  from  a  Queen  or 
Knave  and  pne  small  card  is  not  objectionable,  if  you  have  a  miserably 
weak  hand,  or  one  in  which  all  the  other  suits  are  manifestly  disadvan-  * 
tageous ;  your  Queen  or  Knave  may  be  valuable  to  your  partner.  But 
the  lead  from  King  and  one  small  card  can  hardly  ever  be  forced  on 
you,  and  is  only  justinable  when  your  partner  has  indicated,  by  the 
cards  he  has  thrown  away,  that  this  is  his  strong  suit ;  or  when,  to  save 
or  win  the  game,  it  is  clear  that  he  must  be  strong  in  the  suit.  The 
Ace  and  one  small  card  can  also  scarcely  ever  be  an  advantageous  lead, 
unless  under  similar  circumstances. 

In  leading  from  three  cards,  lead  the  highest.  Avoid,  however,  lead- 
ing from  the  King  or  the  Queen  with  two  small  cards  "of  the  suit.  The 
cases  are  very  rare  when  either  of  these  leads  can  be  forced  on  you. 
"With  nothing  else  to  do,  and  without  any  indication  from  your  part- 
ner, you  will  be  right  to  lead  the  lowest  card ;  but  when  he  has  shown 
you  that  this  is  his  strongest  suit,  you  will  generally  be  right  in  leading 
the  highest.  Avoid,  also,  leading  from  King,  Queen,  and  one  small 
card.  If  this  suit  is  led  elsewhere,  you  will  generally  make  both  your 
King  and  your  Queen,  unless  the  Ace  is  to  your  left,  and  sometimes 
even  then.  "Whereas,  if  you  lead  the  suit,  and  the  Ace  is  against  you, 
you  can  only  make  one  trick. 

A  lead  from  Queen,  Knave,  and  one  small  card,  or  Knave,  Ten,  and 
one  small  card,  is  not  bad  when  you  have  no  better  suit. 

The  lead  from  Ace  and  two  small  cards  is  rarely  advisable.  The  Ace 
is  better  kept  to  bring  in  your  strong  suit.  If  forced  on  you,  the  lead  is 
from  the  lowest  card. 

From  King,  Queen,  with  two  or  more  small  cards  of  the  suit,  not 
being  trumps,  lead  the  King.     In  trumps,  lead  the  lowest  card. 

From  Queen,  Knave,  and  two  or  more  small  cards,  or  from  Knave, 
Ten,  and  two  or  more  small  cards,  lead  the  lowest. 

Hoyle  advises  that,  when  with  Queen,  Knave,  and  others,  you  hold 
the  i^ine ;  or,  with  Knave,  Ten,  and  others,  the  Eight ;  or  with  Ten, 
Nine,  and  others,  the  Seven,  &c.,  you  should  lead  your  highest,  in  order 
to  finesse  your  !N"ine,  or  your  Eight,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the 
return  of  your  lead ;  and  this  was  the  old  system.    It  is  now,  however, 
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generally  abandoned  as  diRadyantageons  at  short  whist,  and  I  doubt 
its  being  generally  right  at  the  long  game. 

If,  however,  the  game  is  in  such  a  position  as  to  oblige  you  to  win 
every  trick  in  the  suit,  your  best  chance  will  be,  having  the  suits  I  have 
described,  to  lead  the  highest  card. 

With  an  honor,  and  three  or  more  small  cards,  lead  the  lowest. 

With  four,  five,  or  more  small  cards,  lead  the  lowest,  unless  they  are 
headed  by  a  sequence. 

With  any  number  of  cards  in  a  suit,  not  being  trumps,  headed  by  Ace 
and  King,  lead  your  King,  and,  unless  you  see  cause  to  change  your 
lead,  continue  with  the  Ace.  If  you  are  obliged  to  change  your  lead, 
your  partner  will  thus  know  that,  in  all  probability,  you  hold  the  Ace. 
Had  you  played  the  Ace,  he  would  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  King. 

In  like  manner,  with  tierce  major  or  quart  ma,jor  of  a  suit,  lead  your 
King,  and  follow  with  the  Queen,  thus  always  keeping  your  partner  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  Ace.  With  an  Ace,  King  suit 
however,  if  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  and  if  the  other  suits  are  ex- 
hausted, or  if  you  have  no  chance  of  making  tricks  in  them,  you  will 
not  unfrequently  be  right  in  leading  a  small  card,  the  more  so  if  your 
right  hand  adversary  has  thrown  from  the  suit. 

With  Ace  and  three  small  cards,  lead  the  lowest. 

With  Ace  and  four  small  cards,  lead  the  Ace,  and  follow  with  the 
lowest. 

The  lead  from  King,  Knave,  Ten,  and  others  is  exceptional.  It  is 
the  only  case  of  leading  a  middle  card,  and  the  practice  is  to  lead  the 
Ten.  With  so  strong  a  suit  you  cannot  afford  to  give  a  trick  to  any- 
thing less  than  the  Ace  or  Queen,  and  the  Ten  is  chosen,  instead  of  the 
Knave,  as  the  card  to  lead,  in  order  to  distinguish .  this  from  the  lead 
from  a  Knave  Ten  suit. 

With  Ace,  King,  and  others  in  trumps,  lead  the  lowest  card,  unless 
you  have  seven  cards  of  the  suit.  This  will  be  almost  always  right 
when  you  have  not  scored,  and  generally,  as  the  first  lead  of  the  hand, 
at  any  score.  Later  in  the  hand  many  circumstances  may  make  it 
right  to  secure  two  rounds  of  trumps. 

The  lead  from  a  single  card  is  very  generally  condemned  as  an  origi- 
nal lead ;  and  as  a  habit,  it  is  very  bad,  though  not  unfrequent.  The 
player  who  generally  leads  from  a  single  card,  if  he  happens  to  have 
one,  is  always  suspected,  and  speedily  found  out.  His  partner  never 
knows  what  he  is  to  expect  from  him,  and  probably,  being  strong  in 
trumps,  draws  the  trumps,  returns  what  he  has  reason  to  believe  to  bo 
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his  partner*  strong  suit,  and  finds  him  with  none  of  it,  or  it  may  be, 
suspecting  the  usual  singleton,  he  dares  not  play  a  trump  when  he 
otherwis  would  have  done  so.  This  habit  is  destmctiv*  of  all  confi- 
dence, frequently  helps  to  establish  your  adversary's  strong  suit,  and  is 
likely  to  mislead  and  sacrifice  your  partner. 

SECOND  HAND. 

Playing  high  cards,  when  second  to  play,  unless  your  suit  is  headed 
by  two  or  more  high  cards  of  equal  value,  or  unless  to  cover  a  high  card, 
is  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

"With  two  or  three  cards  of  the  suit  played,  cover  a  high  card.  Play 
a  King,  or  a  Queen,  on  a  Knave,  or  Ten,  &c. 

With  four  cards,  or  more,  of  the  suit  played,  do  not  cover,  unless  the 
second  best  of  your  suit  is  also  a  valuable  card.  Thus,  with  a  King  or 
Queen,  and  three  or  more  small  cards,  do  not  cover  a  high  card ;  but  if, 
along  with  your  King  or  Queen,  you  hold  the  Ten,  or  even  the  Is'me, 
cover  a  Queen  or  a  Knave. 

With  King  and  another,  not  being  trumps,  do  not  play  your  King, 
unless  to  cover  a  high  card. 

With  Kinrr  and  another,  being  trumps,  play  your  King. 

"With  Queen  and  another,  whether  trumps  or  not,  play  your  small 
card,  unless  to  cover. 

With  Knave  and  one  small  card,  or  with  Ten  and  one  small  card, 
or  with  !N"ine  and  one  small  card,  play  the  small  card,  unless  to  cover. 

With  two  cards  of  less  value  than  the  foregoing,  play  the  smaller. 

With  King,  Queen,  and  one  or  more  small  cards,  play  the  Queen,  the 
suit  not  being  trumps. 

In  trumps,  if  along  with  your  King  and  Queen  you  hold  two  or  more 
small  cards,  you  may  frequently  venture  to  pass  the  trick,  and  give  to 
your  partner  a  chance  of  making  it,  when  you  have  reason  to  believe 
that  your  adversary  has  led  from  strength.  If  his  partner,  however, 
has  asked  for  trumps,  or  if  the  card  led  indicates  weakness  in  the  leader^ 
play  your  Queen. 

With  Queen,  Knave,  and  one  small  card,  play  the  Knave. 

With  Queen,  Knave,  and  two  or  more  small  cards,  play  the  lowest. 

With  Knave,  Ten,  and  one  small  card,  play  the  Ten. 

With  Knave,  Ten,  and  two  or  more  small  cards,  play  the  lowest. 

With  Ten,  limine,  and  one  small  card,  play  the  Xine. 

With  Ten,  Nine,  and  two  or  more  small  cards,  play  the  lowest. 

With  other  cards  of  lower  value  than  the  foregoing  play  the  lowest. 

With  Ace,  Queen,  and  others,  play  the  lowest,  when  you  have  reason 
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to  believe  that  your  adversary  has  led  from  his  strong  suit ;  but  if  it  is 
obvious  that  he  has  led  the  best  card  of  a  weak  suit,  put  on  your  Ace, 
and,  if  you  wish  to  establish  that  suit,  at  once  continue  it  with  your 
smallest  card.  Thus,  if  the  card  led  is  the  Knave,  you  are  sure  that  it 
is  the  best  card  which  the  leader  holds  in  that  suit,  and  if  you  do  not 
play  your  Ace,  you  may  lose  it  by  its  being  trumped. 

If  the  card  led  is  the  Ten,  there  is  cause  for  consideration.  The  Ten 
may  be  a  singleton,  or  the  highest  of  two  or  three  small  cards,  in  which 
case  you  should  play  your  Ace.  But  it  may  also  be  the  recognized  cerd 
to  lead  from  a  King,  Knave,  Ten  suit,  in  which  case  of  course  the 
Queen  is  the  card  to  play.  A  ISTine,  or  even  an  Eight,  if  you  do  not 
yourself  hold  the  ISTine,  may  expose  you  to  somewhat  equal  difficulty, 
as  the  one  may  be  a  legitimate  lead  from  King,  Knave,  Ten,  j^ine,  and 
the  other  from  King,  Knave,  Ten,  Mne  and  Eight. 

In  this  difficulty  you  must  calculate  as  well  as  you  can  whether  the 
card  led  is  from  a  strong  or  a  weak  suit,  and  play  accordingly  your 
Ace,  your  Queen,  or  your  lowest  card.  IS'or  will  you  ever  be  without 
some  means  of  forming  your  calculation.  If  the  leader  is  a  good  player, 
and  this  his  original  lead,  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  his  strong  suit, 
and  play  your  Queen.  A  good  player  almost  always  originally  leads 
his  strongest  suit.  If  the  leader's  partner  has  thrown  from  this  suit, 
thereby  indicating  that  it  is  his  weakest,  believe  it  to  be  the  leader's 
strong  suit.  He  will  not  have  led  it,  after  his  partner's  indication, 
unless  he  is  very  strong  in  it,  and  you  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  his  Ten 
is  led  from  King,  Knave,  Ten,  and  others.  But  if  this  is  a  forced  lead, 
and  the  leader  has  previously  led  another  suit,  and  that  not  one  of  com- 
manding strength,  you  may  be  almost  certain  that  his  new  lead  is  a 
weak  suit,  and  that  he  has  led  his  best  card  in  it.  If  not,  and  he  had 
held  a  King,  Knave,  Ten  suit,  he  would  have  led  it  in  preference  to 
that  which  he  did  lead.  Again,  if  this  lead  occurs  late  in  the  play  of 
the  hand;  it  is  probable  that  you  know  so  many  cards  which  must  be  in 
the  leader's  hand,  as  to  be  sure  that  there  is  no  room  left  in  it  for  this 
to  be  a  strong  suit.  By  such  considerations  as  these  you  must  be 
guided.  They  will  sometimes  lead  you  wrong,  more  frequently  they 
will  be  almost  unfailing  indications,  but,  however  this  may  be,  you 
must  make  the  best  of  them,  as  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  rule  which 
shall  be  a  sure  guide,  what  card  to  play,  second  hand,  on  a  Ten,  or  a 
"Nine,  when  you  yourself  hold  Ace,  Queen,  and  others. 

"With  Ace,  Queen,  Ten,  alone  or  with  others,  play  the  Queen.  If  you 
lose  her  to  the  King,  you  still  have  the  tenace  over  the  original  leader. 

With  Ace,  Queen,  Knave,  or  with  Ace,  Queen,  Knave,  Ten,  &c.,  play 
the  lowest  of  the  equal  cards. 
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TVith  Ace,  King,  Knave,  play  the  King.  The  second  ronnd  in  the 
suit  will  tell  you  whether  the  lead  was  from  strength  or  weakness,  and 
you  will  finesse  your  Knave,  or  not,  accordingly. 

With  Ace,  King,  and  others,  not  being  trumps,  play  the  King,  In 
trumps,  unless  the  leader  has  led  from  weakness,  you  may  safely  play 
your  lowest  card,  and  give  to  your  partner  the  chance  of  making  the 
trick.  Xor  does  a  card,  led  from  weakness,  bar  you  from  doing  this,  if 
other  considerations  make  it  advisable.  Say  that  a  l^me  is  led,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  this  is  the  leader's  best  trump ;  if  his  partner  holds 
both  Queen  and  Knave,  you  probably  lose  nothing  by  having  passed  the 
Mne.  It  may  be  finessed,  and  your  partner  may  make  his  Ten.  But 
if  he  holds  an  honor,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  make  it,  if  even  it  is  his 
only  card  in  the  suit. 

"With  Ace,  Knave,  Ten,  and  others,  not  being  trumps,  play  your  low- 
est card;  your  Ten  would  be  played  uselessly,  for  there  is  at  least  on^ 
honor  behind  you,  either  with  the  third  player,  who  must  play  it,  or 
with  your  partner ;  for  if  the  leader  had  held  Eling  and  Queen,  he  would 
have  played  the  King.  In  trumps,  however,  it  is  frequently  right  to 
play  the  Ten,  as  in  this  suit  it  is  not  improbable  that  both  the  other 
honors  are  with  the  leader. 

Play  an  Ace  on  a  Knave. 

It  is  generally  right  to  play  an  Ace  on  a  Queen.  If,  however,  the 
leader's  partner  has  given  you  cause  to  believe  that  this  is  his  weak 
suit,  either  by  throwing  it  away  or  otherwise;  or  if  your  partner, 
by  throwing  away  from  other  suits,  has  given  you  reason  to  hope  that 
here  he  may  have  some  strength,  you  may  with  advantage  pass  the 
Queen,  and  give  to  your  partner  the  chance  of  holding  the  King.  It  13 
to  be  presumed  that  the  leader  has  led  from  his  strong  suit,  probably 
from  a  tierce  to  a  Queen,  with  another  card.  By  passing  the  Queen,  if 
your  partner  has  the  King,  you  still  hold  the  Ace  behind  your  adver- 
sary's strong  suit,  which  is  better  than  that  your  partner  should  hold 
the  King  to  its  right  hand.  For,  when  the  lead  is  returned,  the  original 
leader  must  play  one  of  the  two  remainiDg  cards  of  his  tierce,  in  order 
to  draw  your  Ace,  whereas,  had  you  pla3'ed  your  Ace  on  the  Queen  in 
the  first  round  of  the  suit,  on  its  return  your  partner  must  play  his 
King,  leaving  the  original  leader  with  both  the  Knave  and  the  Ten,  if 
he  originallj^  held  four  cards  in  the  suit. 

-With  Ace,  Ten,  and  another,  you  may  safely  pass  the  Queen ;  the 
best  which  the  leader  can  have  is  Queen,  Knave  and  a  small  card,  and 
this  IS  most  probably  his  strength  in  the  suit.  If  you  pass  the  Queen^ 
and  your  partner  has  the  King,  the  leader  makes  no  trick  in  his  suit,  as 
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you  are  behind  him  with  Ace,  Ten.  Your  only  risk  is,  that  the  Queen 
may  be  a  singleton,  or  that  the  leader's  partner  may  hold  the  King 
single,  nor  is  this  risk  great. 

In  the  second  round  of  a  suit,  if  you  hold  the  winning  card,  or  third 
best  card  of  such  suit,  you  must  be  guided  in  your  play  by  the  indica- 
tions which  the  first  round  will  have  given  you.  It  will  be  generally 
right  to  take  the  trick,  if  you  hold  the  winning  card,  but  you  may  not 
unfrequently  pass  the  trick,  if  you  feel  pretty  sure  that  your  partner 
holds  the  second  or  third  best  card. 

Thus,  you  hold  Ace  and  two  small  cards  in  a  suit,  your  right  hand 
adversary  leads  a  small  card,  you  play  your  lowest,  the  third  player 
plays  the  Knave,  and  your  partner  takes  the  trick  with  the  Queen.  It 
is  pretty  clear  that  your  left  hand  adversary  does  not  hold  the  Ten  or 
King;  had  he  held  either,  he  would  not  have  played  the  Knave.  If 
vthis  suit  is  led  again  with  a  small  card,  but  one  which  is  higher  than 
his  first,  by  the  same  leader,  and  you  are  thus  again  second  hand,  you 
may  again  with  safety  play  a  small  card.  The  leader  does  not  hold 
King  and  Ten,  for  as  these  have  become  equal  cards,  he  would  have 
led  one  of  them.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  your  partner  holds  either 
the  Ten  or  the  King,  and  that,  whichever  he  holds,  he  can  win  the  trick. 

Again,  if  you  hold  in  the  second  round  the  third  best  card  of  the  suit, 
you  will  be  sometimes  right  to  play  it,  if  you  have  reason  to  believe 
that  your  partner  holds  the  winning  card^  which  you  may  thus  preserve 
to  him. 

If  your  suit  is  a  long  one,  say  even  four  cards,  you  must  bear  in  mind 
the  danger  that  your  partner's  winning  card  may  be  single,  and  that  he 
may  be  forced  to  take  the  trick  which  is  already  yours.  There  is  also 
the  further  risk  that,  believing  you  to  have  no  more  of  the  suit,  he  may 
miscalculate  your  strength,  and  that  of  the  other  players,  in  the  remain- 
ing suits.  The  foregoing  is,  therefore,  an  experiment  which  I  cannot 
recommend  to  young  players. 

THIRD  HAND. 

The  third  hand  is,  as  a  general  rule,  expected  to  play  his  best  card  to 
the  suit  which  his  partner  has  led,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  an  orignal 
lead,  is,  or,  in  the  vast  majority  of  hands,  ought  to  be,  his  partner's 
strongest  suit.  By  playing  your  best  card,  therefore,  to  your  partner's 
lead,  if  you  do  not  take  the  trick,  you  at  least  assist  him  to  estabUsh 
his  strong  suit. 

With  Ace,  Queen  alone,  or  with  others  of  the  suit,  it  is  advisable  to 
finesse  your  Queen,  fur  you  cannot  lose  by  this  mode  of  play  unless  in 
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the  improbable  event  of  the  King  being  single  behind  yon.  If  it  is  to 
your  right,  or  held  by  your  partner,  your  Queen  is  as  good  as  your 
Ace. 

If  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  your  partner's  lead  is  from  a  weak 
suit,  3^ou  may  make  any  other  finesse,  and  protect  your  own  suit,  if  it  is 
worth  protecting,  as  well  as  you  can.  Thus,  with  a  Mne  led  in  a  suit 
of  which  you  hold  King,  Knave,  and  others,  you  may  finesse  your 
Knave,  or  pass  the  oSTine,  if  not  covered  by  the  second  player,  as  the 
state  of  the  game  and  of  your  hand  may  dictate. 

Or  with  Knave,  ISTine  and  others  of  a  suit,  you  may  finesse  your  Mne 
or  pass  an  Eight,  if  led  and  not  covered.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
similar  cases,  with  which  practice  will  make  you  familiar. 

There  are  several  considerations  which  will  lead  you  to  judge  whether 
your  partner's  lead  is  from  a  strong  or  a  weak  suit.  The  card  he  leads, 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  suit  which  you  hold,  may  show  you 
that  it  cannot  be  the  lowest  of  four,  or  even  of  three  cards,  or  that,  if  it 
is,  the  card,  against  which  you  would  finesse,  is  in  his  hand. 

Or  he  may  have  led  before,  and  you  have  found  that  his  lead  was 
from  a  suit  of  but  little  strength.  In  this  case,  as  his  first  lead  ought 
to  have  been  from  his  strongest  suit,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  his  second 
is  yet  weaker. 

Or  if  one  suit  has  been  played  ont,  or  is  plainly  the  adversary's  suit, 
and  you  have  thrown  away  a  card  from  a  second,  it  is  very  likely,  when 
your  partner  leads  a  third  suit,  that  he  has  done  so,  not  because  he  is 
strong  in  it,  but  to  avoid  leading  the  suit  which  you  have  shown  him 
to  be  your  weakest. 

It  can  hardly  ever  be  right  to  play  the  Queen  on  your  partner's  Ten, 
when  not  covered  with  the  Knave  by  the  second  player.  Unless  he  has 
led  from  Ten,  Knave,  King,  in  which  case  your  Queen  can  do  no  good, 
the  Ten  is  almost  to  a  certainty  his  best  card  in  the  suit,  and  you  ara 
right  to  finesse  against  the  Knave. 

In  trumps,  especially  when  very  strong  in  them,  you  may  finesse 
more  deeply  than  in  the  other  suits.  You  may  occasionally  finesse 
against  two  cards ;  thus  with  Ace,  Knave,  Ten,  if  there  is  no  indication 
of  a  strong  necessity  for  securing  two  rounds,  you  may  play  your  Ten, 
If  your  partner  holds  no  honor,  you  secure  two  tricks  in  the  suit, 
unless  the  two  other  honors  lie  behind  you.  If  he  does  hold  an  honor, 
the  finesse  is  generally  as  good  in  your  hand  as  in  his. 

"With  an  honor  turned  up  to  your  right,  you  should  finesse  your  Ten, 
holding  Ace,  Knave,  and  Ten,  and  almost  always  your  KnavCj  holding 
Ace  and  Knave  alone,  or  with  a  small  card  or  cards. 
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The  finesse  of  KnavO;  from  King,  Knave,  is  rarely  right,  nnless  yonr 
hand  is  such  that  you  can  almost  answer  for  winning  the  game,  if  your 
partner  has  led  from  strength,  or  unless  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  led 
from  weakness. 

In  the  second  round  of  a  suit  you  often  know  that  the  best  card  re- 
maining in  it  is  behind  you.  Thus,  holding  King  and  others,  you  have 
led  a  small  card,  and  your  partner  has  won  the  trick  with  the  Queen. 
He  returns  to  you  a  small  card ;  you  know  the  Ace  to  be  behind  you ; 
your  partner  has  it  not,  or  he  would  have  played  it;  your  right-hand 
adversary  has  it  not,  or  he  would  not  have  allowed  the  Queen  to  make 
the  trick.  In  this  case,  if,  along  with  your  King  you  hold  the  Ten,  you 
must  play  it,  and  finesse  against  the  Knave.  If  the  fourth  player 
holds  both  the  Ace  and  the  Knave,  it  cannot  be  helped.  He  will  make 
both  tricks,  but  you  have  taken  the  only  chance  for  your  King. 

The  foregoing  is  equally  good  in  any  other  combination  of  the  cards^ 
when,  on  the  second  round,  you  find  yourself  with  the  second  and  fourth 
best  of  the  suit,  and  a  certainty  or  strong  probability  that  the  best  lies 
behind  you.  Thus,  your  partner,  on  your  lead,  wins  the  trick  with  the 
Ace,  and  returns  to  you  a  small  card.  You  hold  the  Queen  and  Ten ; 
you  are  right  to  finesse  your  Ten,  for  if  the  second  player  had  held  the 
King  he  would  have  played  it  most  probably,  the  suit  not  being  trumps, 
and,  in  trumps,  at  least  as  often  as  not. 

As  third  player,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  "  to  finesse  '^  means  to 
retain  in  your  hand  the  best  card  of  the  suit,  playing  a  lower  one  not  in 
sequence  with  such  best  card,  on  the  chance  that  the  intermediate  card 
is  in  the  hand  of  the  second  player ;  in  the  case  of  a  finesse  against  two 
cards,  such  as  the  finesse  of  the  Knave,  holding  Ace,  Knave,  on  the 
chance  that  the  intermediate  cards,  one  or  both  of  them,  are  with  the 
second  player.  There  is  therefore  no  finesse  against  a  hand  which  has 
none  of  the  suit,  or  which  plainly  does  not  hold  the  intermediate  card  or 
cards,  against  which  you  would  finesse.  This  caution  equally  applies 
to  the  second  player,  who,  though  not  so  frequently  as  the  third,  has 
many  opportunities  of  using  a  finesse  to  advantage. 

FOURTH    HAND. 

Of  the  fourth  player  there  is  little  to  be  said  here  except  that  it  is  his 
business  to  take  the  trick  if  he  can,  unless  it  is  already  his  partner's, 
and,  if  he  cannot  do  so,  to  throw  away  his  lowest  card. 

In  this  position  you  should  especially  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  wrong 
to  givQ  away  a  trick  without  a  very  strong  probability,  almost  a  cer- 
tainty, of  making  two  tricks  by  your  forbearance.     Many  players,  if 
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tliey  hold  the  Ace,  KJiave,  and  others,  of  a  suit  of  which  the  adversary 
leads  the  King,  invariably  forbear  to  take  the  trick,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  leader  will  continue  the  suit  in  which  they  then  hold  the  per- 
fect tenace.  It  is  a  bad  and  dangerous  practice,  which  I  cannot  recconi- 
mend  to  you,  except  you  have  some  special  reason  for  it.  Tour  partner, 
believing  the  Ace  to  be  against  him,  will  trump  the  next  round,  if  he 
can.  The  leader's  partner  may  have  but  one  of  the  suit,  which,  if  it  is 
continued,  he  will  trump,  and  your  Ace  will  probably  never  make  a 
trick.  You  give  up,  for  one  round  at  least,  the  great  advantage  of 
getting  the  lead.  The  leader,  either  from  suspecting  your  tactics,  or 
because  he  has  another  strong  suit  to  show  his  partner,  changes  his 
lead,  and  when  the  suit  is  next  led,  it  is  probably  by  your  right  hand 
adversary,  who  leads  through  your  tenace,  instead  of  to  it.  In  the 
meantime  you  may  have  upset  the  general  scheme  of  your  partner's 
game  by  leading  him  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  this  suit  is  against 
him.  And  what  have  you  gained  by  your  ingenuity  ?  If  you  play  in 
the  simple  way,  and  take  the  Eing  with  the  Ace,  yon  will  equally  re- 
main with  the  Knave  the  best  card  of  the  suit  in  its  third  round,  if  the 
second  round  is  led  by  the  original  leader,  or  if  it  is  returned  to  him  by 
his  partner,  unless  he  has  the  opportunity,  and  avails  himself  of  it,  of 
finessing  a  Ten.  The  chance  of  your  partner  playing  this  suit  up  to  its 
original  leader  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  consideration.  He  will 
not  do  so  if  he  has  anything  else  to  do,  but,  such  as  the  chance  is,  it 
tells  against  this  practice,  which  is  rarely  advisable  unless  you  are  very 
strong  in  trumps.  In  this  case  not  only  is  it  allowable  to  nin  risks 
which  should  be  otherwise  avoided,  but  also  your  forbearance  may 
tempt  the  adversary  to  lead  trumps.  This  is  more  especially  the  case 
if  one  strong  suit  has  been  previously  declared  against  you.  Your 
adversary,  who  then  believes  that  he  and  his  partner  hold  at  least  the 
tierce  major  in  a  second  suit,  will  not  unfrequently  be  induced  to  lead  a 
trump. 

The  foregoing  caution  is  applicable  also  to  the  second  player,  who, 
however,  under  the  circumstances  described,  may  pass  a  King  with 
somewhat  less  risk  than  is  incurred  by  the  fourth  player,  for,  if  the  suit 
is  continued,  he  takes  the  second  trick  in  it  with  his  Knave,  and  unde- 
ceives his  partner  at  once. 

There  are  occasionally  cases  in  which  it  becomes  plain  that  the  fourth 
hand  must  not  take  the  trick.  I  will  put  the  most  obvious,  reminding 
you  that  the  case  is  the  same  with  every  similar  combination  of  the 
cards. 

As  fourth  player  yon  have  three  cards  left  in  your  hand,  the  King) 
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the  Ten;  and  a  small  card,  of  a  suit  of  which  the  leader  has  led  the 
Queen;  and  you  know  him  also  to  hold  the  Knave  and  the  ISTine.     These 
arc  the  only  cards  left  of  the  suit,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  trumps, 
or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  that  the  trumps  have  all  been 
played.     It  is  clear  that,  if  you  take  the  Queen  with  your  King,  you 
only  make  one  trick  with  your  three  cards,  as  the  Knave  aud  l^ine  will 
lie  behind  your  Ten  and  small  card.     It  is  equally  clear  that,  if  y  • 
refuse  to  win  the  Queen,  and  play  your  small  card,  you  will  make  t 
tricks  out  of  the  three,  as  the  Knave  and  Mne  must  then  be  led  ui-  .  * 
your  King  and  Ten. 

There  are  also  some  cases  in  which  the  fourth  player  should  take  a 
trick  which  already  belongs  to  his  partner.  Here  again  I  will  put  a 
very  obvious  combination,  leaving  it  to  practice  to  show  you  others  of  a 
similar  character. 

Ton  have  the  Ace  and  a  small  card  of  a  suit,  and  two  or  three  losing- 
cards,  which  you  know  that  your  partner  cannot  win.  He,  as  second 
player,  has  taken  the  trick  in  the  suit  of  which  you  hold  the  Ace  and  a 
small  one,  and  you  know  that  he  can  have  nothing  but  that  suit  to  play. 
If  you  do  not  take  that  trick  from  him,  you  will  be  forced  to  take  the 
next  trick  with  your  Ace,  and  have  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  play  your 
losing  cards,  and  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  the  remaining  tricks.  But,  if 
you  take  his  trick  with  your  Ace,  and  return  to  him  the  small  card,  you 
give  him  the  opportunity  of  a  finesse,  when  you  will  probably  make 
two,  or,  it  may  be,  all  the  tricks  in  the  suit.  If  he  can  only  make  one; 
you  have  lost  nothing  by  taking  this  chance. 

INTERMEDIATE  SEQUENCES. 

An  intermediate  sequence  is  one  which  is  neither  at  the  head,  nor  at 
the  bottom  of  a  suit.  Thus  a  suit  of  Ace,  Queen,  Knave,  Ten,  and  a 
small  card,  contains  an  intermediate  sequence.  The  way  to  play  this 
suit,  as  also  one  containing  a  tierce  to  a  Knave,  has  been  shown  before, 
but  some  ingenious  players  have  endeavored  to  create  a  system  for 
playing  suits  containing  small  intermediate  sequences,  such  as  a  tierce 
to  a  Ten,  to  a  Nine,  or  to  an  Eight,  &c. 

Take  some  such  suit  as  this — King,  Mne,  Eight,  Seven,  and  Four. 
They  say  that  it  is  not  right,  in  such  cases  as  this,  to  play  the  lowest  of 
the  suit,  but  the  lowest  of  the  sequence,  lest  the  first  trick  should  be 
made  against  them  by  a  very  small  card.  They  commence  then  with 
the  Seven.  On  the  second  round,  unless  called  on  to  take,  or  attempt 
to  take  the  trick,  they  throw  the  Four. 

I  cannot  give  my  adhesion  to  this  doctiine.    My  partner  leads  the 
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Seven,  and  I  or  the  adversary  take  the  first  trick,  and  continne  the  snit, 
when  my  partner  throws  the  Four.  I  can  only  believe  that  he  has  led 
the  best  card  of  a  weak  snit.  I  perhaps  refrain,  in  consequence,  from 
leading  trumps,  which  I  might  otherwise  have  done,  and  I  miscalculate 
his  hand  in  many  ways.  The  third  roimd,  to  which  they  must  of  neces- 
sity play  a  higher  card  than  that  first  led,  will,  they  say,  undeceive  me. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  all  the  mischief  may  have  been  done.  I  may 
have  led  the  third  round  in  the  hope  of  forcing  my  partner,  and  I  have 
forced  the  adversary  instead ;  or  I  may  have  changed  the  whole  scheme 
of  my  game. 

But  they  say,  perhaps,  that  to  the  second  round  of  the  suit  they 
would  play  the  Eight,  and  not  the  Four,  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be 
less  objectionable.  In  this  way  they  at  least  do  not  deceive  me  as  to 
their  having  led  from  a  strong  suit.  Yet  still  they  have  concealed  fi*om 
me  one  card,  the  Four,  which  I  shall  believe  to  be  in  an  adversary's 
hand,  and  which,  not  having  been  played  by  either  adversary,  may 
readily  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  them  has  asked  for  a  trump. 
The  least  evil  is  that  I  miscount  the  hand  which  I  cannot  believe  to  con- 
tain the  Four. 

These  disadvantages,  tending  as  they  do  to  mystify  the  game,  appear 
to  me  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  small  advantage  of  making  sure 
that  the  first  trick  is  not  given  away  to  a  very  small  card.  The  inter- 
mediate sequence,  however,  of  Ten,  ISTine  and  Eight,  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  justify  this  system  of  play  in  critical  positions,  but  scarcely 
as  a  general  rule. 

The  foregoing  rules  will  be  found  easily  intelligible,  and  not  too  great 
a  tax  on  the  memory,  if  the  learner  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  placing 
before  him  the  cards  named  in  the  different  cases  given  to  him.  "With- 
out this  precaution,  the  enumeration  of  a  variety  of  cards  confuses  the 
mind,  and  presents  no  picture  to  the  eye. 

DUMMY  WHIST 

Is  played  by  three  players. 

One  hand,  called  Dummy^s,  lies  exposed  on  the  table. 

The  laws  are  the  same  as  those  of  "Whist,  with  the  following  excep- 
tions : 

I.  Dummy  deals  at  the  commencement  of  each  rubber. 

II.  Dummy  is  not  liable  to  the  penalty  for  a  revoke,  as  his  adversaries 
see  his  cards :  should  he^  revqke  and  the  error  not  be  discovered  until  the 

U.  e. .  Dummy's  hand.  If  Dummy's  partner  reyoies,  ho  is  liable  to  the  usual 
penal  tks« 
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trick  is  turned  and  quitted,  it  stands  good,  and  tlie  liand  proceeds  as 

though  the  revoke  had  not  been  discovered. 

III.  Dummy  being  blind  and  deaf,  his  partner  is  not  liable  to  any  pen- 
alty for  an  error  whence  he  can  gain  no  advantage.  Thus,  he  may  ex- 
pose somC;  or  all  of  his  cards — or  may  declare  that  he  has  the  game,  or 
trick,  etc.,  without  incurring  any  penalty;  if,  however,  he  lead  fi-om 
Dummy^s  hand  when  he  should  lead  from  his  own,  or  vice  versd,  a  suit 
may  be  called  from  the  hand  which  ought  to  have  led. 

Mr.  Clay  gives  a  method  of  playing  Dummy,  which  he  considers  vastly 
superior  to  the  old-fashioned  game.    He  describes  it  thus : 

^'  Single  games  are  played  and  not  rubbers,  and  each  player  plays  fine 
in  his  tmTi.  Honors  are  not  counted,  but  each  trick  counts  for  one,  and 
the  winning  of  the  game  for  four.  Thus,  if  twelve  tricks  out  of  the  thir- 
teen are  made,  the  value  of  the  game  is  fifteen  points,  viz.,  eleven  for 
tricks  and  four  for  the  game.  And  if  all  thirteen  tricks  are  made,  which 
is  commonly  called  the  grand  slam,  the  winner  receives  seventeen  points 
firom  each  adversary,  viz.,  thirteen  for  the  tricks  and  four  for  the  game 
points.  But  this  hand  does  not  count  towards  the  game  in  which 
it  has  occurred,  and  that  game  proceeds  as  if  no  grand  slam  had  been 
made. 

*^  When  Dummy  "Wliist  is  played  in  this  way,  no  hands  are  thrown  up, 
as  every  trick  is  of  value,  and  a  nice  calculation  frequently  occm*s 
whether  it  may  not  be  right  to  jeopardize  even  the  winning  of  the  game, 
in  order  to  take  the  chance  of  making  a  very  large  score.'' 

This  is  a  game  from  which  whist-playe»6  may  learn  much  that  had 
previously  escaped  their  attention. 

DOUBLE  DUMMY 

Is  played  by  two  players,  each  having  a  Dummy  or  exposed  hand  for  his 
partner.  The  laws  of  the  game  do  not  differ  from  Dummy  AVhist,  ex- 
cept in  the  following  special  Law  : — There  is  no  misdeal,  as  the  deal  is  a 
disadvantage. 
Mr.  Clay  gives  the  following  remarkable  hand  at  Double  Dummy : 
The  most  celebrated  player  in  Yienna  had  to  play  the  hands  N"os.  1 
and  3.  As  soon  as  the  cards  were  exposed,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  Why,  I 
shall  make  all  thirteen  tricks !''  This  appeared  impossible  to  the  by- 
standers, for,  although  his  hands  were,  between  them,  of  commanding 
strength,  still  his  adversary's  hands,  between  them,  held  every  suit 
guarded;  except  the  trump.    Large  bets  were  made  against  the  acoom- 
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plishment  of  the  feat,  wMch  was,  however,  performed  ,*  and  it  became 
evident  that,  if  hands  1  and  3  are  rightly  played,  hands  2  and  4  are 
utterly  helpless,  and  in  spite  of  three  guarded  suits,  must  lose  all  thirteen 
tricks.    I  give  the  four  hands  below," 

GREAT  YIE:N":brA  COUP  AT  DOUBLE  DUMMY. 
HEARTS.  CLUBS. 

1^0  1.— 4.  N"o,  1.— Ace,  King,  Queen,  3. 

No.  2.— 10,  9,  2,  5,  6.  1^0.  2.-2,  4,  5. 

]Sro.  3. — Ace,  King,  Queen,  Jack,  3.  No.  3. — 6,  7,  8. 
1^0.  4—7,  8.  i^o.  4.— Jack,  10,  9. 

DIAMONDS.  SPADES. 

Ko.  1. — Ace,  Queen,  2,  4,  5,  6.  No.  1. — Ace,  Queen. 

JSTo.  2.— Jack,  10,  3.  No.  2.— King,  4. 

No.  3.-7,  8.  No.  3.— Jack,  10,  3. 

No.  4.— King,  9.  No.  4.-9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  2. 

Clubs  are  trumps.    No.  1  leads,  and  makes  all  thirteen  tricks. 

solutio:n^  of  the  geeat  yienna  coup. 

This  game  is  won  by  No.  1  and  his  dummy  partner,  by  forcing  No.  2 
to  discard,  and  thereby  to  lose  the  command  that  he  seems  to  possess  in 
Diamonds  and  Spades,  the  only  two  suits  that  can  cause  any  trouble 
and  is  effected  as  follows  : 

No.  1  commences  by  leading  his  three  highest  trumps  in  succession, 
thus  exhausting  the  trumps  in  all  hands  except  his  own  ;  he  then  leads 
his  last  trump,  to  which  the  others  must  discard. 

If  No.  2  discards  a  Heart  or  a  Diamond,  No.  1  must  lead,  for  the  5th 
trick,  his  Ace  of  Spades ;  and,  for  the  6th  trick,  his  small  Heart,  which 
is  taken  by  No.  3  with  the  Ace.  No.  3  now  leads  his  King,  Queen,  and 
Knave  of  Hearts  in  succession.  No.  1  being  careful  to  discard  his  Queen 
of  Spades  in  one  of  these  rounds  of  Hearts. 

The  lead  by  No.  3  for  the  11th  round  is  a  critical  one,  and  must  de- 
pend on  the  discard  of  No.  2  in  the  10th  round.  If  No.  2  discarded  a 
Spade,  No.  3  must  lead  a  Spade.  If  No.  2  discarded  a  Diamond,  No.  3 
must  lead  a  Diamond;  and  the  rest  of  the  game  is  simple. 

But  if,  at  the  4th  trick,  No.  2  discards  a  Spade,  No.  1  must  lead,  for 
the  5th  round,  the  Ace  of  Spades ;  and,,  for  the  6th,  his  Queen  of  Spades ; 
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then,  for  the  7th,  his  small  Heart,  which  throws  the  lead  into  :N'o.  3's 
hand,  who  follows  with  his  King,  Queen,  and  Bjiave  of  Hearts;  and  for 
the  11th  round,  his  Spade,  which  compels  No.  2  to  discard  one  of  his 
Diamonds,  and  thus  destroys  the  command  he  held  in  that  suit.  The 
rest  of  the  game  is  plain. 

THE  BOSTON  DOUBLE  DUMMY  PROBLEM. 

This  Problem  is  an  exceedingly  ingenious  one  ;  and,  like  the  famous 
*' Yienna  Coup,"  depends  for  its  success  on  forcing  the  opposing  hands 
to  discard  and  thus  destroying  the  force  of  then*  apparently  commanding 
cards. 

The  hands  are  pre-arranged  as  follows ; 

HEARTS.  CLUBS. 

No.  1.  -Ace,  King,  10,  9.  JSTo.  1.— 5,  6. 

No,  2.— Queen,  Jack.  I^o.  2.— King,  10,  9,  8. 

ISTo.  3.-2,  3,  4.  Ko.  3.— Ace,  Queen,  Jack,  3,  2. 

No.  4.-  5,  6,  7,  8.  No,  4.-4,  7. 

DIAMONDS.  SPADES. 

IliJ'o.  1.— Ace,  King,  Jack,  3,  2.  ITo.  1.— Ace,  6. 

No.  2.— Queen,  7.  i^o.  2.— King,  10,  9,  8,  7. 

1^0.  3.-4.  ]Sro.  3.-2,  3,  4,  5. 

No.  4.-5,  6,  8,  9,  10.  I^o.  4.— Queen,  Jack. 

Hearts  are  trumps.  No.  1  to  lead;  and,  with  his  partner,  ^o.  3,  to 
win  all  the  tricks. 

The  solution  of  this  apparent  impossibility  is  as  follows : 

No.  1  leads  club ;  ISTo.  3  takes  it  with  the  Jack. 

;N'o.  3  leads  diamond ;  jSTo.  1  takes  it  with  the  Ace. 

^No.  1  leads  small  diamond  ;  ^o.  3  takes  it  with  a  trump. 

No.  3  leads  trump  ;  N^o.  1  takes  it  with  the  Ace. 

InTo.  1  leads  King  of  trumps,  which  secures  the  trick. 

jSTo.  1  leads  King  of  Diamonds.  If  No.  2  should  now  discard  a  club, 
ISTo.  3  would  then  take  the  necessary  tricks  with  clubs.  No.  2,  therefore, 
discards  a  spade,  and  ISTo.  3  plays  a  spade. 

No.  1  leads  Jack  of  Diamonds ;  No,  2  discards  a  spade  (for  the  same 
reason  as  before) ;  N'o.  3  plays  spade. 

JSTo.  1  leads  trump ;  iS'o.  2  must  discard  spade  ;  No.  3  plays  a  spade. 
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Fo.  1  again  leads  tnimp;  l^o.  2  must  discard  a  spade  j  ¥0.  3  plays  a 
small  club  (keeping  spade  to  give  lead  to  oSTo.  1). 

Iso.  1  leads  club ;  Iso.  3  takes  it  with  Ms  Queen. 

i^o.  3  leads  Ace  of  clubs.  If  i^o.  4  discards  a  diamond^  Fo.  1  will 
then  play  a  small  spade,  and  make  with  his  diamond ;  l^o.  4,  therefore, 
discards  a  spade,  and  Iso.  1  plays  a  diamond. 

1^0.  3  leads  spade ;  Iso.  1  takes  it  with  the  Ace. 

'No.  1  secures  the  remaining  trick,  with  his  small  spade. 

AI^OTHER  SOLUTIOIT  OP  THE   ^^BOSTOX  PEOBLEM." 

An  equally  ingenious  solution  of  the  ^*  Boston  Problem^'  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  secures  success  in  the  following  manner  : 

No.  1  leads  King  of  diamonds ;  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  follow  suit  with  their 
lowest  cards. 

if  0.  1  leads  Two  of  diamonds ;  IN"©.  2  plays  his  Queen ;  i^To.  3  trumps 
it  with  Two  of  hearts;  Ifo.  4  plays  Six  of  diamonds. 

ifo.  3  leads  Three  of  trumps ;  I^o.  4  plays  Five  of  trumps ;  ^N'o.  1, 
King ;  and  if o.  2,  Jack. 

IsTo.  1  leads  Five  of  clubs;  No.  2  follows  suit  with  the  Eight;  ISTo,  3 
takes  it  with  Jack;  ifo.  4  follows  suit. 

]N'o.  3  leads  Four  of  trumps ;  if  0.  4  follows  suit ;  if  o.  1  takes  it  with 
the  Ace ;  if o.  4  plays  his  Queen. 

Up  to  this  point  each  player  has  followed  suit,  except  the  trump 
played  to  the  second  trick. 

if  0.  1  now  leads  successively  the  Ten  of  trumps,  ifine  of  trumps,  Ace 
of  diamonds  and  Jack  of  diamonds.  These  cards  take  all  the  four  tricks. 
To  each  of  these  four  leads  if 0.  4  follows  suit,  and  ifo.  2  must  discard 
from  his  clubs  and  spades.  The  play  now  depends  on  the  cards  dis- 
carded by  ifo.  2. 

First. — If  ifo.  2  discards  four  spades,  he  retains  the  King  of  spades, 
and  the  King,  Ten  and  ifine  of  clubs ;  and  ^o.  3  discards  three  spades 
and  the  Two  of  clubs,  retaining  the  Ace,  Queen,  and  Three  of  clubs,  and 
the  Five  of  spades,  ifo.  4  retains  the  Queen  and  Jack  of  spades,  the 
Seven  of  clubs,  and  the  Ten  of  diamonds. 

ifo.  1  next  leads  the  Six  of  clubs ;  ifo.  2,  the  ifine ;  I^o.  3,  the  Queen; 
ifo.  4,  the  Seven. 

ifo.  3  leads  Ace  of  clubs  ; 

Now,  if  ifo.  4  discards  the  Ten  of  diamonds,  ifo.  1  plays  Six  of  spades  ; 
ifo.  2,  Ten  of  clubs.  Then,  !N'o.  3  leads  Five  of  spades ;  and  ifo.  1  makes 
the  two  tricks  with  his  Ace  of  spades  and  Three  of  diamonds. 
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But  if,  to  ^o.  3's  lead  of  Ace  of  clubs,  Ko.  4  discards  his  Jack  of 
spades,  then  ISTo.  1  plays  the  Three  of  diamonds.  ISTo.  3  next  leads  Five 
of  spades,  and  'So.  1  takes  the  remaining  trick  with  his  Ace  and  Six  of 
spades. 

Second.— If;  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  tricks,  'Eo.  2  dis- 
cards one  or  more  clubs,  then  ISTo.  1  must  lead  the  tenth  tricky  with  Ace 
of  spades,  to  which  all  follow  suit. 

ISlo.  1  then  leads  Six  of  clubs ;  and  N'o.  3~wins  the  remaining  tricks 
with  his  Queen,  Ace  and  Three  of  clubs. 

STILL  ANOTHER  S0L'[JTI0:N'. 

IsTo.  1  leads  Ace  of  hearts ;  ISTo.  2  plays  Jack  of  hearts ;  ¥o.  3,  Two  of 
hearts ;  and  I^o.  4,  Five  of  hearts. 

l!^o.  1  leads  King  of  hearts;  ]N"o.  2  plays  Queen  of  hearts;  ISTo.  3, 
Three  of  hearts;  and  ISTo.  4,  [Six  of  hearts. 

1^0.  1  leads  Ace  of  diamonds;  E'o.  2  plays  Seven  of  diamonds;  ]^o.  3, 
Four  of  diamonds ;  and  ]^o.  4,  Five  of  diamonds. 

'No.  1  leads  King  of  diamonds ;  ISTo.  2  plays  Queen  of  diamonds ;  "No. 
3,  Two  of  spades ;  and  ISTo.  4,  Six  of  diamonds. 

No,  1  leads  Jack  of  diamonds ;  No.  2  plays  Seven  of  spades ;  ]!^o.  3, 
Three  of  spades ;  and  No.  4,  Eight  of  diamonds. 

IsTo.  1  leads  Three  of  diamonds ;  i^o.  2  plays  Eight  of  spades;  ]^o.  3, 
Four  of  hearts;  and  IlTo.  4,  Mne  of  diamonds. 

i^o.  3  leads  Four  of  spades;  I^To.  4  plays  Jack  of  spades;  l^o.  1,  Ace 
of  spades  ;  and  J^o.  2,  Mne  of  spades. 

1:^0.  1  leads  Ten  of  hearts ;  I^o.  2  plays  Eight  of  clubs ;  IiTo.  3,  Five  of 
spades  ;  and  No.  4,  Seven  of  hearts. 

No.  1  leads  Mne  of  hearts;  No,  2  plays  Nine  of  clubs;  No,  3,  Two  of 
clubs  ;  and  No.  A,  Eight  of  hearts. 

No.  1  leads  Five  of  clubs ;  No.  2  plays  Ten  of  clubs ;  No.  3,  Queen  of 
clubs ;  and  No.  4,  Four  of  clubs. 

No.  3  leads  Ace  of  clubs ;  No.  4  plays  Seven  of  clubs ;  No.  1,  Six  of 
clubs  ;  and  No.  2,  King  of  clubs. 

No.  3  leads  Jack  of  clubs ;  No.  4  plays  Ten  of  diamonds;  No.  1,  Two 
of  diamonds;  and  No.  2,  Ten  of  spades. 

No.  3  leads  Three  of  clubs;  No.  4  plays  Queen  of  spades;  No.  1,  Six  of 
spades ;  and  No.  2,  King  of  spades. 

In  the  tenth  round  when  No.  1  leads' the  Five  of  clubs,  No.  2  must 
either  play  the  King  or  the  Ten,  either  of  which  can  be  captured  by  No. 
3;  who,  by  then  leading  his  highest  club,  necessarily  wins  the  game. 


Dick's  Dutch,   French  and  Yankee  Dialect  RecitationSi 

An  unsurpassed  Collection  of  Droll  Dutch  Blunders, Frenchmen's  Panny  Mistakes,an4 
Ludicrous' and  Extravagant  Yankee  Yarns,  each  Recitation  being  in  its  own  dialect- 
Der 


DUTCH  DIALECT. 

Der  Mule   Shtood   on    der 

Steamboad  Deck. 
Go  Tay,  Becky  Miller. 
Der  Drummer. 
Mygel  Snyder's  Barty. 
Snyder's  Nose. 
Dyin'  Vords  of  Isaac. 
Fritz  und  I. 

Betsey  und  I  Hafe  Bust  TJb. 
Schneider  sees  Leah. 
Dot  Funny  Leetle  Baby. 
Schnitzei'i's  Philosopede. 
Der  Dog  und  der  Lobster. 
Schlosser's  Ride. 
Mine  Katrine. 
Maud  Muller. 
Ein  Deutsches  Lied. 
Hans  and  Fritz. 
Schneider's  Tomatoes. 
Deitsche  Advertisement. 
Vas  Bender  Henshpecked. 
Life,  Liberty  and  Lager. 
Der  Goot  Lookin'  Shnow. 
Mr.  Schmidt's  Mistake. 
Home  Again. 
Dot  Surprise  Party. 
Der  Wreck  of  der  Hezberus. 
Isaac     Rosenthal    on     the 

Chinese  Question. 
Hans  Breitmann's  Party. 
Shoo  Flies. 

A  Dutchman's  Answor. 
How  Jake  Schneider  Went 

Blind. 
I  Yash  so  Glad  I  Yash  Here. 
The    Dutchman     and    the 

Yankee. 
How  the  Dutchman  Killed 

the  Woodchuck. 


Nighd  Pehind   Grisd- 

mas. 
The  Dutchman's  Snake. 
Yoppy's  Yarder  ujid  Hees 

Drubbles. 
Dhree  Shkaders. 
Katrina    Likes    Me    Poody 

YeU. 
Hans  in  a  Fix. 
Leedle  Yawcob  Strauss. 
How  a  Dutchman  was  Done. 
Dot  Lambs  vot  Mary    Haf 

Got. 
The  Yankee  and  the  Dutch- 
man's Dog. 
Zwei  Lager. 
Schneider's  Ride. 
The     Dutchman     and   the 

Small-pox. 
Tiamondts  on  der  Prain. 
A  Dutchman's    Testimony 

in  a  Steamboat  Case. 
Hans    Breitmann  and  the 

Turners. 

FRENCH  DIALECT. 
The  Frenchman's  Dilemma; 

or,  Number  Five  CoUect 

Street. 
The  Frenchman's  Revenge. 
NoozeU     and     the     Organ 

Grinder. 
How  a   Frenchman  Enter- 
tained John  Bull. 
Mr.    Rogers   and  Monsieur 

Denise. 
The    Frenchman    and    the 

Landlord. 
The    Frenchman    and  the 

Sheep's  Trotters. 


YANKEE  DIALECT. 

Mrs.  Bean's  Courtship. 

Hez  and  the  Landlord. 

.Squire  Billings'  Pickerel, 

Deacon  Thrush  in  Meeting. 

The  Yankee  Fireside. 

Peter  Sorghum  in  Love. 

Mrs.  Smart  Learns  how  to 
Skate. 

Capt.  Hurricane  Jones  on 
the  Miracles. 

The  Dutchman  and  the 
Yankee. 

The  Yankee  Landlord. 

The  Bewitched  Clock. 

The  Yankee  and  the  Dutch- 
man's Dog. 

Aunt  Hetty  on  Matrimony. 

The  Courtin', 

Ebenezer  on  a  Bijst. 

Sut  Lovingood's  Shirt. 

This  Collection  contains  all  the  best  dialect  pieces  that  are  incidentally  scattered 
through  a  large  number  of  volumes  of '' Recitations  and  Readings,"  besides  new  and 

excellent  sketches  never  before  published.    170  pages,  paper  cover aO  cts. 

Bound  in  boards,  cloth  back 50  cts. 


A  Frenchman's  Account  o! 
the  FaU. 

I  Yant  to  Fly. 

The  Generous  Frenchman. 

The    Frenchman    and    tha 
Flea  Powder. 

The   Frenchman   and 
Rats. 

Monsieur  Tonson. 

Yat  You  Please. 

The    Frenchman    and 
Mosquitoes. 

The    Frenchman's     Pateol 
Screw, 

The  Frenchman's  Mistake. 

Monsieur     Mocquard      Be- 
tween Two  Fires. 


thfl 
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Dick's  Irish  Dialect  Recitations.  ^  carefully  compiled  Collec- 
tion of  Rare  irish  stories,  comic.  Poetical  and  Pro?e  Recitations,  Humorous  Letters 
and  Funny  Recit9is,alltold  with  the  irresistible  Humor  of  the  Irish  dialect.  Contaiuing 

Paddv's  Dream. 


Biddy's  Troubles. 

Birth  of  St.  Patrick,  The. 

Bridget  O'Hoolegoin's  Let- 
ter. 

Connor. 

Dermot  O'Dowd. 

Dick  Macnamara's  Matri- 
monial Adventures. 

Dying  Confession  of  Paddy 
M'Cabe. 

Father  Molloy. 

Father  Phil  Blake's  Collec- 
tion. 

Father  Roach. 

Fight  of  Hell-Kettle,  The. 

Handy  Andy's  Little  Mis- 
takes. 

How  Dennis  Took  the 
Pledge. 

How  Pat  Saved  his  Bacon. 

Irish  Astronomy. 

This  Collection  contain 


Irish  Coquetry. 
Irish  Drummer,  The. 
Irish  Letter,  An. 
Irish  Philosopher,  The. 
Irish  Traveler,  The. 
Irishman's  Panorama,  The. 
Jimmy  McBride's  Letter. 
Jimmy  Butler  and  the   Owl. 
King  O'Toole  and  St.  Kevin. 
Kitty  Malone. 
Love  in  the  Kitchen. 
Micky  Free  and  the  Priest. 
Miss  Malony  on  the  Chinese 

Question. 
Mr.  O'Hoolahan's  Mistake. 
Paddy  Blake's  Echo. 
Paddy  Pagan's  Pedigree. 
Paddy    McGrath    and    the 

Bear. 
Paddy  O'Rafther. 


Pat  and  the  Fox. 
Pat  and  the  Gridiron. 
Pat  and  his  Musket. 
Pat  and  the  Oysters. 
Pat's  Criticism. 
Pat's  Letter. 
Pat  O'Flanigan's  Colt. 
Patrick  O'Rouke    and    tb» 

Frogs. 
Paudeen   O'Rafferty's    Say 

Yoyage. 
Peter   Mulrooney   and    the 

Black  Filly. 
Phaidrig  Crbhoore. 
Roiy   O^M  ore's  Present  to 

the  Priest. 
St.  Kevin. 

Teddy  O' Toole's  Six  Bulla. 
Wake  of  Tim  O'Hara,  The. 
Widow  Cummiskey,  The. 


Paddy  the  Pipei 

addition  to  new  and  original  pieces,  all  the  very  best 
Becitations  in  the  Irish  dialect  that  can  be  gathered  from  a  whole  library  of  ''Recita- 
tion ''  books.  It  is  fuU  of  sparkling  witticisms  and  it  furnishes  also  a  fund  of  entertain- 
ing matter  for  perusal  in  leisure  moments.     170  pages,  paper  cever 30  ets. 

Bound  in  boards,  cloth  back , 50  et»« 


Eeecher's  Eecitations  and  Readings.    Humorous,  Serious, 

Dramatic.    Designed  for  Public  and  Private  Exhibitions.    Contents  : 


Miss   Maloney  at  the   Den- 
tist" s 
Lost  and  round 
MvGfol  Snyder-ti  Carty 
Magdileiia 

Jim  Wolfe  and  the  Cats 
The  Woolen  Doll 
The  Charity  Dinner 
Go-Morrow  ;  or,    Lots   Wife 
The  Wind  and  the  Moon 
Dyin'  Words  of  Isaac 
Maude  MnlJcrin  Dutch 
Moses  the  Sasey 
Yarn  of  the  "  Kancy  Bell" 
Paddy  the  Piper 
Schneider  sees  "Leah  " 
Caldwell  of  Springfield 
Artemns  Ward's  Panorama 
Tale  of  a  Servant  Girl 
How  a   Frenchman  Enter- 
tained John  Bull 
Tiamondts  on  der  Prain 
King  Kobert  of  Sicily 
Gloverson  the  Mormon 
De  Pint  wid  Ole  Pete 
Pat  and  the  Pig 
The  Widow  Bedott's  Letter 

Paper  covers.    Price 
Bound  in  boards,  cloth  back 


The  Cry  of  the  Children 

The  Dutchman  and  the 
Small-pox 

Sculpin 

P.His— Descriptive  Recita- 
ion 

A  Keader  Introduces  Him- 
self to   an   Audience 

A  Dutchman's  Dolly  Var- 
den 

"Rock  of  Ages" 

Feeding  the  Black  Fillies 

The  Hornet 

The  Glove  and  the  Lions 

I  Yant  to  Fly 

That  Dog  of  Jim  Smiley's 

The  Faithful  Soul 

'•  My  New  Pittayatees  " 

Mary  Ann's  Weddir.g 

An  Inquiring  Y'ankee 

The  Three  Bells 

Love  in  a  Balloon 

Mrs.  Brown  on  the  Streets 

Shoo  Flies 

Discourse  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bosan 

Without  the  Children 


Signer  Billsmethi's    Danc- 
ing Academy 

Der  Goot  Lookin  Shnow 

The  Jumping  Frog 

The  Lost  Chord 

The  Tale  of  a  Leg 

That  West-side  Dog 

How      Dennis      Took    the 
Pledge 

The  Fisherman's  Summons 

Badger's  Debut  as  Hamlet 

Hezekiah  Stole  the  Spooug 

Paddy's  Dream 

Yictuals  and  Drink 

How  Jake  Schneider  Went 
Blind 

Aurelia's  Young  Man 

Mrs.     Brown    on      Modern 
Houses 

Farm  Y'ard  Pong 

Murphy's  Pork  Barrel 

The  Prayer  Seeker 

An       Extraordinary     Phe- . 
nomenon 

The  Case  of  Young  Bangs 

A  Mule  Ride  in  Florida 

Dhree  Shkaders 


30c(s. 

50cls. 


Dick's  Ethiopian  Scenes,  Variety  Sketches  and   Stump 

Spe<»<'hes.  Containing  the  following  Rich  Collection  of  Negro  Dialogues,  Scenes, 
Farces  ,  End-Men's  Jokes,  Gags,  Rollicking  Stories,  Excruciating  Conundrums,  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  for  Bones,  Tambo  and  Interlocutor,  etc.    Contents; 


I's  Gwine  to  Jine  de  Ma- 
sons 

Jes'  Nail  dat  Mink  to  de 
Stable  Do' — Oration 

But  the  Ylllain  still  Pur- 
sued Her — A  Thrilling 
Tale 

Bones  at  a  Free-and-Easy 

Buncombe  Speech 

Shakespeare  Improved 

End  Gag — Bones  and  Tam- 
bo 

A  Man  of  Nerve— Comic 
Sketch 

End  Gag— Bones  and  Tam- 
bo 

Uncle  Pete— Darkey  Sketch 

The  Rival  Darkeys 

The  Stage-Struck  Darkey 

Add  Ryman's  Fourth  of 
July  Oration 

Absent-  M  in  dedness — Bones 
and  Tambo 

Don't  Call  a  Man  a  Liar 

The  Mysterious  Larkev 

I'lCV  Uncle  Jim's  Sermon 

The  'Possum-Run  Debating 
Society 

Tim  Murphy's  Irish  Stew 

Brudder  Bones  in  Love — 
Interlocutor  and  Bones 

'Lixey  ;  or,  The  Old  Gum 
Game — >'egro  Scene 

Brudder  Bones'  Duel 

Brudder  Bones'  Sweetheart 

Bi  udder  Bones  in  Hard 
laick 

Two  Left-Bones  and  Tambo 

178  pages,  paper  covers 

Bound  in  board,  cloth  back ..--.-      SOcts. 


Speech  on  Boils 

How  Bones  Cured  a  Smoky 

Chimney 
Sermon  on  Keards,  Hosses, 

Fiddlers,  etc. 
Huggin'  Lamp-Posts 
Not  Opposed  to  Matrimony 
How  Pat  Sold  a  Dutchman' 
The  Coopers — one  Act  Farce 
Questions  Easily  Answered 

— Bones  and  Tambo 
Examination     in    Natural 
History— Minstrel       Dia- 
logue 
O'Quirk's  Sinecure 
The  Widower's  Speech 
Bones  at  aRaflQe 
Uncle  Pete's  Sermon 
Bones  at  a  Soiree— Interlo- 
cutor and  Bones 
Speech  on  Woman's  Rights 
Bones'  Discovery 
Mark     Twain      Introduces 
Himself—  Characteristic 
Speech 
Speech  on  Happiness 
Burnt       Corkers — Minstrel 

Dialogue 
The  Nervous  Woman 
The  Five  Senses— Minstrel 

Dialogue 
The    Dutchman's    Experi- 
ence 
Essay  on  the  Wheelbarrow 
B(jne8  at  a  Pic-Nic 
The      Yirginia     Mummy — 
Negro  Farce 


Brudder  Bones  in  Clover 

Artemus  Ward's  Advice  to 
Husbands 

Where  the  Lion  Roareth, 
and  the  Wang-Doodle 
Mourneth 

Romeo  and  Juliet  in  1880 

Artemus  Ward's  Panorama 

Brudder  Bones  as  a  Carpet- 
Bagger — Interlocutor  and 
Bones 

Major  Jones'  Fourth  of  July 
Oration 

Curiosities  for  a  Museum — 
Minstrel  Dialogue 

Burlesque  Oration  on  Mat- 
rimony 

Brudder  Bones  on  the  Rag- 
ing Can  awl 

The  Snackin'-Turtle  Man- 
Ethiopian  Sketch 

Bones'  Dream— Ethiopian 
Sketch 

Come  and  Hug  Me 

Widow  O^Brien's  Toast 

Scenes  at  the  Police  Court 
—Musical  Miustrel  Dia- 
logiie 

Brudder  Bones  as  a  Log- 
Roller 

De  Pint  Wid  Old  Pete- 
Negro  Dialect  Kecitation 

A  Touching  Appeal— Dutch 
Dialect  Recitalion 

Wounded    in   t'uo    Corners 

Darkey  Dialogue 

End  Gag— Interlocutor  and 
Bones 

-    SOcts. 


Tambo's  End-Men's  Minstrel  Gags.    Containing  some  of  the 

best  Jokes  and  Bepartees  of  the  most  celebrated  "burnt  cork"  performers  of  our 
day.  Tambo  and  Bones  in  all  sorts  and  manner  of  scrapes.  This  Book  is  fnVi  of 
Burnt-Cork  Drolleries,  Funny  Stories,  Colored  Conundrums,  Gags  and  Witty  Kepar- 
tee,  all  the  newest  side-splitting  conversations  between  Tambo,  Bones,  and  the  In- 
terlocutor, and  will  bo  found  useful  alike  to  the  professional  and  amateur  performer. 
Contents  ; 


A  Bird  that  can't  be 
Plucked 

Annihilating  Time 

At  Last 

Bashful 

Bet,  The 

Big  Fortune,  A 

Biackberrvins? 

Black  Sw-an,  The 

Bones  and  his  little  Game  ** 

Bones  and  the  Monkey 
Tricks 

Bones  as  a  Fortune  Teller 

Bones  as  a  Legitimate  Ac- 
tor 

Bones  as  a  Pilot 

Bones  as  a  Prize  Fighter 

Bones  as  a  "  Stngent  " 

Bones  as  a  Traveler 

Bones  as  a  Victim  to  the 
Pen 

Bones  as  a  Valkist 

Bones  assists  at  the  Per- 
formance of  a  New  Piece 

Bones  attends  a  Seance 

Bones  finds  Himself  Fa- 
mous 

Bones  gets  Dunned 

Bones  gets  Stuck 

Bones  has  a  Small  Game 
with  the  Parson 

Bones'  Horse  Race 

Bones  in  an  Affair  of  Honor 

Bones  in  Love 

Bones  keeps  a  Boarding 
House 

Bones  on  the  War  Path 

Bones  on  George  Washing- 
ton 

Bones  on  the  Light  Fantas- 
tic 


Bones  Opens  a  Spout  Shop 
Bones  Plays  O' Fella 

Bones  sees  a  Ghost 
Bones    Slopes  with    Snkey 
Sly 

Bones  tells  a  "Fly"  Story 

Brother  will  come  borne  to- 
night 

Bones  as  a  Carpet  Bagger 

Bones  as  an  Inkslinger 

Bones  in  a  Kew  Character 

Bones  in  Clover 

Bones'  Love  Scrape 

"Cullud"  Ball,  The 

Conundrums 

Curious  Boy 

Dancing  Mad 

Dat's  WhatLI'd  Like  to 
Know 

Definitions 

De  Mudder  of  Inwention 

Difference,  The 

Don't  Kiss  every  Puppy 

"  Far  Away  in  Alabam'  " 

First  White  Man,  The 

Fishy  Argument 

Four-Eleven-Forty-Four 

Four  Meetings,  The 

From  the  Poiks 

Girl  at  the  Sewing  Ma- 
chine 

Hard  Times 

Hard  to  take  a  Hint 

Heavy  Spell,  A 

Highfalutin' 

Horrible  1 

How  Bones  became  a  Min- 
strel 

How  Tambo  took  his  Bit- 
ters 

How  to  do  it 


Impulsive  Oradon 

Inquisitive 

Jeallusest  of  her  Sect 

Legal  Problem,  A 

Liberal  Discount  for  Cash 

Manager  in  a  Fix,  The 

Mathematics 

Merry  Life,  A 

Momentous  Question 

Mosquitoes 

Music 

>  otes 

Ob  Course 

Our  Shop  Girls 

Pomp  and  Ephy  Green 

Presidency  on  de  Brain 

Proposed  increase  of  Taxes 

Railroad  Catastrophe 

Reality  versus  Romance 

Rough  on  Tambo 

Sassy  Sam  and  Susie  Long 

SchooPs  In 

Shakespeare  with  a  Ven- 
geance 

Simple  Snm  in  Arithmetic 

Sleighing  in  the  Park 

Sliding  Down  the  Hill 

Style 

Sublime 

Swearing  by  Proxy 

Tambo's    Traveling  Agent 

That  Dear  Old  Home 

"The  Pervisions,  Josiar  " 

Thieves 

Ton  serial 

Toast,  A 

Uncle  Eph's  Lament 

Waiting  to  See  Him  Off 

You  Bet 

And  40  popular  songs  and 
dances. 


Everything  new  and  rich.    Paper  covers 
Bound  in  boards,  with  cloth  back 


aocts. 

oOcts. 


McBride's  Comic  Speeches  and  Eecitations.    Designed  for 

Schools,  Literary  and  Social  Circles-  By  H.  Elliott  McBride,  Author  of  "McBride's 
Humorous  Dialogues,"  etc.,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best  series  of  original 
speeches,  in  Yankee,  Darkey,  Spread-Eagle  and  viUage  styles,  with  a  number  of 
diverting  addresses  and  recitations,  and  funny  stories,  forming  an  excellent  volume 
of  selections  for  supplying  the  humorous  element  of  an  exhibition.    Contents : 


A  Burst  of  Indignation 
Disco'se  by  a  Colored  Man 
A  Trunapet  Sarmon 
Sarmon  on  Skilietvillers 
Kancy  Matilda  Jones 
Hezekiah's  Proposal 
About  the  Billikinses 
Betsy  and  I  are  Out  Once 

More 
A  Stump  Speech 
About  Katharine 
Deborah  Doolittle's  Speech 

on  Women's  Rights 
A  Salutatoiy 
A  Mournful  Story 

Paper  covers,  illuminated 
Board  covers,  illuminated 


An  Address  to  Schoolboys 

Zachariah  Popp's  Court- 
ship and  Marriage 

A  Sad  Story 

How  to  Make  Hasty  Pud- 
ding 

My  Matilda  Jane 

Co\irtship,  Marriage,  Sep- 
aration and  Reunion 

Lecture  by  a  Yankee 

A  Colored  Man's  Disco'se 
on  Different  Subjects 

A  Girl's  Address  to  Boys 

McSwinger's  Fate 


Peter  Peabody's  Stump 
Speech 

Mr.  Styx  Rejoices  on  Ac- 
count of  a  New  Well 
Spring 

Victuals  and  Drink 

Speech  hj  Billy  Higgins  on 
the  Destruction  of  His 
Rambo  Apple  Tree 

A  Boy's  Address  to  Young 
Ladies 

An  Old  Man's  Address  to 
Young  Wives 

Salu-ta-tat-u-a-ry 

Valedictory. 


80et8. 
fiOcts. 


Popular  Bookal  Sent  Free  of  Postage  at  the  Prices  Annexed.       * 

o— — — — • 

Burton's  Amateur  Actor.  A  Complete  Guide  to  Private  The- 
atricals; giving  plain  directions  for  arranging,  decorating  and  lighting  the 
Stage  and  its  appurtenances,  with  rules  and  suggestions  for  mounting,  re- 
hearsing and  performing  all  kinds  of  Plays,  Parlor  Pantomimes  and  Shadow 
Pantomimes.  Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  and  including  a  so- 
lecticn  of  original  Plays,  with  Prologues,  Epilogues,  etc.    By  C.  E.  Burton. 

CONTEXTS. 


How  to  form  an  Amateur  Company. 

Duties  of  the  Manager  and  Prompter. 

^'heatrical  Music. 

Hules  for  an  Amateur  Company. 

Bow  to  AiTange  a  Stage. 

IHow  to  Make  a  Curtain. 

Eow  to  Light  the  Stage. 

Colored  aiid  Calcium  Light  Effects. 

How  to  Hake  and  Paint  the  Scenes. 

Ecw  to  Imitate  Moonlight,  Sunrise, 
Thunder,  Ilain,  Wind  and  various 
other  effects. 

Eowtomake  all  kinds  of  ''Proper- 
ties." 

How  to  make  up  Dre.sses,  Wigs, 
Beards,  etc. 

How  to  "make  up"  the  Pace  to  imi- 
tate Old  Men  and  other  characters. 

General  Directions  for  Acting. 

Stage  Business,  Entrances  and  Exits. 

JFour  Appropriate  Prologues;  Three 
Epilogues. 

16mo,  illuminated  paper  covers.    Price 30  ctsr. 

iBound  id  Boards,, ,, 50  cts. 


On  the  Selection  of  Plays. 

A  Eamily  Fix.  Comedy  for  Three 
Males  and  three  Eemales. 

The  Philopena.  Comedy  for  two 
Moles  and  one  Female. 

Directions  for  Performing  Parlor 
Pantomimes. 

Love's  Obstacles;  or,  Jack's  Tri- 
umph. An  Original  Parlor  Panto- 
mime. 

Complete  Directions  for  Performing 
Shadow  Pantomimes. 

Detailed  Instructions  for  producing 
all  Shadow  Illusions. 

The  Feejeo  Islanders  at  Home.  An 
Original  and  unequaled  Shadow 
Pantomime. 

A  list  of  Farces.  Comedies,  etc., 
specially  adapted  to  Parlor  Per- 
formances, with  the  Characters  of 
Each  Enumerated  and  Described. 


Howard's  Book  of  Drawing-Room  Theatricals.  A  collection 

of  short  and  amusing  plays  in  one  act  and  one  scene,  especially  adapted  for 
private  performances ;  with  practical  directions  for  their  preparation  and 
management.  Some  of  the  plays  are  adapted  for  performers  of  one  sex 
only. 


Contents. 

'  ^Explanations  of  stage  direc- 
tions. 
Hints  to  Amateurs. 

The  Student's  Frolic 

A  Household  Fairy 

A  Ejssin  the  Dark 

Mrs.  Willis' Will 

Jack  of  all  Trades 


Contents. 


3 

2 

J 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

His  First  Brief 

A  Sudden  Arrival 

A  Medical  Man 

A  Terrible  Secret 

Poisoned , 

An  Eligible  Situation , 

"  Wanted  a  Young  Lady  ". . . 


Paper  Covers.    Price 30  ctS. 

Bouad  In  boards,  witli  doth  back ,,,.., ,,, 50  oth» 


Topnlar  Books  Sent  Free  of  Postage  at  the  Prices  Annexed. 

*- ^ 

Kugent's   Burlesqne  and  Musical  Acting  Charades.    By 

Edmnnd  C.  Is'ugent.  Containing  ten  Charades,  all  in  different  styles,  tw 
of  wliicli  are  easy  and  effective  Comic  Parlor  Operas,  with  Music  and  Piano- 
forte Accompaniments.  To  each  Charade  tttII  be  found  an  introductory 
note,  containing  directions  and  hints  for  its  snccessfiil  performajice. 


Contents. 

High  Life,  Operatic  Style 
iDark  Deeds,  Sensational  Style 
•Marry  in  Haste  and  Pepent  at 

Leisure,  Bombastic  Style... 
Wearing  of  the  Green,  Bouci- 

caultian  Irish  Style 

The  Eesult  of  a  ISTap,  Parcical 

Style 

Blue  Beard,  Burlesque  Style. . 

Paper  covers.    Price 

Bound  in  boards,  cloth  back  . . 


1 

1 

2 

3 

3 
2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
2 

2 
2 

Contents. 

Monsieur  Pierre,Pathetic  Style 

Virtue  Victorious,  old  standard 
Comedy  Style  

Love,  Domestic  Style 

Afloat  and  Ashore,  Maritime 
Style 

Tragedy  Transmogrified,  Bow- 
ery Styie 

Paify  Preaks,  Pantastie  Style. 


3 
3 

30  cts; 
50  cta^ 


Hudson's  Private  Theatricals  for  Home  Performance.  A  col- 
lection of  fourteen  humorous  plays,  suitable  for  an  amateur  entertain- 
ment. 


Contents. 


Explanation  of  Stage   Direc- 
tions. 
How  to  Carry  Out  a  Perform- 
ance Successfully. 

A  Spanking  Legacy 

A  Shght  Mistake 

Two  G-entlemen  at  Mivart's. . .    2 

Purnlshed  Apartments 5 

Fireside  Diplomacy 2 

Slighted  Treasures 

180  pages.    Paper  covers.    Price 
Bound  in  boards,  with  cloth  back 


Contents. 

The  Dutchman's  Ghost 

Money  Makes  the  Man 

A  Silent  Protector. 

The  Stage-struck  Clerk 

The  Duchess  of  Mansfeldt .... 

A  Pair  of  Pigeons 

A  Most  Unwarrantable  Intru- 
sion   

Pairly  Taken  In 


30  ct% 
50  cts. 


Frost's  Book  of  Tableaux  and  Shadow  Pantomimes.    Con- 
taining a  choice  collection  of  Tableaux  or  Living  Pictures,  embracing : 

full  directions  for  performing  them. 
How  to  Arrange  a  Stage  for  Tab 

leaux. 
How  to  Costume  the  Characters. 
How  to  Form  Appropriate  Groups. 

"With  complete  stage  instructions.    180  pages. 

Paper  corers.    Price ; 30  Cts. 

Bound  ia  beards*  f.«^»**« • •.•««««> «i....*.dQ  ctft 


MoYing  Tableaux,  Mother  Goose 
Tableaux,  Pairy-Tale  Tableaux, 
Charade  Tableaux,  Proverb  Tab- 
leaux, etc.,  etc. 

Shadow  Acts  and  Pantomimes,  with 


Popular  Books  sent  Free  of  Postage  at  the  Prices  annexed. 


BBUDDEB  BONES'  BOOK  OF  STUMP  SPEECHES 

BUHLESaUE    ORATIONS. 

Also  containing  H amorous  Lectures,  Ethiopian  Dialogues,  Plan* 
tation  Scenes,  Is^egro  Farces  and  Burlesques,  Laughable  inter- 
ludes and  Comic  Kecitations.  Compiled  and  edited  by  John  F. 
Scott. 

CONTENTS. 


If  I  may  so 'Speak.  Burlesque  Ora- 
tion. 

Dr.  PiUsbury's  Lecture  on  Politics. 

Vegetable  Poetry.  Dialogue  for  2 
males. 

Teco  Brag's  Lecture  on  Astronomy. 

We  saw  Her  but  a  Moment. 

Stocks  Up,  Stocks  Down.  Darkey 
dialogue  for  2  males. 

Brudder  Bones'  Love  Scrapes. 

Stump  Speech;  or,  "Any  other  Man." 

"War's  your  Hoss.    Dialogue  Recital. 

Geology.    Dialogue  for  2"males. 

Tin-pan-o-ni-on.  Pantomime  for 
Leader  and  Orchestra. 

Dr.  Puff  Stuff's  Lecture  on  Patent 
Medicines. 

Sailing.    Dialogue  for  2  males. 

Challenge  Dance.  Ethiopian  Act  for 
3  males. 

Lectm-e  on  Bad  Boys.  An  amusing 
Recitation. 

Tony  Pastor's  Great  Union  Speech. 

A  Tough  Boarding  House.  Conver- 
sation between  2  Darkeys. 

Sleeping  Child.  Dialogue  for  2  males. 

Ain't  I  Eight,  Eh  ?    Speech. 

Wonderful  Egg.  Darkey  Dialogue 
for  2  males. 

A  Bootl)lack's  Soliloquy.    Darkey. 

Lecture  to  a  Fire  Company. 

Julius'  Peaches.  Dialogue  for  2  Dar- 
keys. 

De  Trouble  Begins  at  Mne. 

The  Arkansas  Traveler.  Dialogue 
for  2  Violin  players. 

Slap  .Jack.    Dinlogue  for  2  Darkeys. 

Demi-Semi-Centennial  Turkey -town 
Celebration.    An  Oration. 

Uncle  Steve's  Stump  Speech. 

A  Midnia-ht  ^Murder.     Thrilling. 

Dat's  Whnfs  de  Matter. 

The  Freezing  Bed  Feller.  Recitation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willdns. 

Paddy  Pagan's  Pedigree. 

The  Rival  Darkeys.    Act  for  2  males. 

Hans  Sourcrout  on  Signs  and  Omens. 

Hun-ki-do-ris  Fourth  of  July  Oration. 

16rao.    188  pages.    Paper  corers.    Price 30  cts. 

B«andiii  boards,  illuminated , 50  ctSr 


Josh  Billings  on  Mosquitoes. 

Romantic  History  of  Cap.  John  Smith. 

A  Speech  on  Women.    Humorous. 

An  Impulsive  Peroration. 

The  Bet.    Dialogue  for  2  Darkeys. 

Old  Times  gone  By.    Dialogue  with 
sonsrs  for  2  Darkeys. 

The  Echo.    Act  for  2  :N'egroes. 

Sol  Slocum's  Bugle.    Dialect. 

Western  Stump  Speech.  Highfalutin'. 

In  the  Show  Business.    Short  Dia- 
logue for  2  males. 

' '  We  are. ' '    Favorite  Stump  Oration. 

An  Original  Burlesque  Oration. 

Waiting  to  see  Him  off.    For  2  males. 

Patriotic  Stump  Speech. 

De  Railroad  Accident.    Dialogue  for 
2  Darkeys. 

The  Dutchman's  Lecture  on  the  War. 

Professor  Un worth's  Atlantic  Cable 
Lecture. 

The  Three  old  Ladies.    Recitation. 

Josh  BiQings'  Lecture  onto  Musick. 

The  Misfortunes  of  Brudder  Bones' 
Lady-Love.    Dialogue  for  2  males. 

Deaf— In  a  Horn.    Act  for  2  males. 

Or  any  oder  Man's  Dog.    A  Speech. 

Happy  Uncle  Tom.  Plantation  Scene. 

Stick  a  Pin  dere,  Brudder  Horace. 

Burlesque     Lecture     on     Woman's 
Rights. 

Dat's  wot  de  "Ledger"  says, 
logue  for  two  Darkeys. 

Goose  Hollow  Stump  Speech. 

De  Milk  in  de  Cocoa  Nut. 

A  Dutchman's  Answer. 

Lecture  on  Cats.    Humorous. 

The  Patent  Screw;  or.  How  to  be  Re- 
venged, j 

The  Auctioneer.    Characteristic. 

Hints  on  Courtship.    To  Young  Men. 

A  Dutch  Recruiting  Officer. 

Spirit   Rappings.      Roaring  Darkey- 
Dialogue  for  2  males. 

Bar's  de  Money.    Fi'om  "Othello." 
Let  Her  Rip.  'Burlesque  Lecture. 
The  Stranger.    Ethiopian  Scene  for 
1  male  and  1  female. 


Dia- 


GOOD    BOOKS 

Sent    "F^GG    of  I^ostage    at    tlie    I*rices    IMarlcedi 
♦-♦-♦ 

Barber^s  Book  of  American  Eeady-Made  Speeches 50  cts. 

Dick's  Quadrille  Call-Book  and  Ball-Boom  Prompter 50   ** 

The  American  Hoyle;  or,  Gentleman's  Hand-Book  of  Games.   By 

*'Trnmps," 2  00   " 

The  Art  and  Etiquette  of  Making  Love 50   ** 

How  to  Amuse  an  Evening  Party 30   " 

Frost's  Etiquette  of  American  Society 50  ** 

Frost's  Original  Letter-Writer 50   " 

North's  Book  of  Love-Letters 50   ** 

How  to  Shine  in  Society - 25   " 

Dick's  Eecitations  and  Readings 80   " 

Frost's  Humorous  Dialogues 30   " 

The  Banjo,  and  How  to  Play  It 50   " 

Day's  Bookkeeping  without  a  Master 50    " 

Thimm's  French  Self-Taught 25   " 

Thimm's  German  Self-Taught 25  " 

Thimm's  Spanish  Self-Taught 25   " 

How  to  Learn  the  Sense  of  3,000  French  "Words  in  One  Hour... 25   " 

How  to  Speak  in  Public 25   " 

Jack  Johnson's  Jokes  for  the  Jolly 25  ** 

The  Tramp  and  his  Tricks 25  " 

The  Modern  Hoyle's  Games 50  " 

How-.Gamblers  Win 50  " 

Kavanaugh's  Humorous  Dramas  for  Private  Theatricals 50  " 

100  Gamblers'  Tricks  with  Cards 30"" 

TTncle  Josh's  Trunk-full  of  Fun 16  " 

Spajrth's  American  Draught-Player 3  00   " 

Marasche's  Manual  of  Chess 50  " 

The  Amateur  Trapper  and  Trapmaker'a^  Guide 50  " 

How  to  Write  a  Composition 50  " 

The  Young  Debater  and  Chairman's  Assistant.  • 50  *' 

The  Young  Reporter ;  or,  How  to  Write  Short-Hand 50  " 

"Look  to  the  East,"  Masonic,  (Webb  Work) -> 2  00  " 

The  Yankee  Cook-Book 50  " 

How  to  Mix  all  Kinds  of  Fancy  Drinks 50  " 

Parlor  Tricks  with  Cards,  70  Engravings « 30  " 

Book  of  500  Puzzles 30  " 

B  ook  of  Fireside  Games 30  " 

How  to  Conduct  a  Debate 50  " 

Howard's  Book  of  1  000  Conundrums 30  " 

The  Parlor  Magician,  121  Engravings 30  ** 

Lander's  Exposure  of  Odd-Fellowship 25   " 

Fontaine's  Dream-Book  and  Fortune-Teller 40  " 

Day's  Ready-Reckoner 50  " 

Book  of  Riddles,  and  500  Amusements 30  " 

How  to  Make  and  Keep  a  Vegetable  Garden 50  " 

Boxing  Made  Easy 15  " 

Brudder  Bones'  Book  of  Stump-Speechei 30  " 

Set^dCaslx  Orders  to        DICK    &   FITZGERALD, 

P.  O.  Box  2975.  Publishers,  New  York. 
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